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WAITING. 


T AM waiting alone while shadows grow, 
aind the light in the west departeth slow, 
Waiting, while breezes come and go, 

In the sunset glow. 


4 rosebud gleams through the failing light, 

Just the ghost of a rosebud, pure and white, 

Jn its heart a glistening dewdrop bright — 
Will he come to-night ? 


‘*T will come to you when the sun gleams red 
O’er the golden,sea in the west,’’ he said; 
Alas! the sun has already fled, 

And the day is dead. 


The sea gleams grey ’neath the twilight sky, 

The seagulls homeward wheeling fly 

To their nests on the cliff-side, bare and high, 
And still wait I. 


He is tarrying yet upon his way, 

Tarrying he, while I wait and pray 

At the garden gate, ’neath the rose’s spray, 
Where the moonbeams play. 


Ah! how the perfume of that rose 

Amid the silence heavy grows! 

The wand’ring night-wind scarcely blows 
In the dread repose. 


**T will come,’’ he said. Ah! Love, come 


now, 
For Time flies fast, I know not how. 
Z wait beneath the rose’s bough, 
But where art thou? 
Chambers’ Journal. Lypia M. Woop. 


FLATTERY. 


OH, you pretty robin, keeping watch beside 
a lowly dwelling, 
Where the happy sunshine rushes o’er the 
gorse bloom bright and gay, 
Where the blackbirds and the thrushes are 
their loud love-stories telling — 
Do you know, I fancy, robin, you as sweetly 
sing as they. 


Do you see that verdant meadow where the 
buttercups are growing, 
Where the goiden-hearted daisies twinkle 
*mid the tender grass ? 
Do you mark the lights and shadows that the 
fleecy clouds are throwing, 
As across the sky of azure they fantastically 
pass? 


Just above it there’s a cottage, sheltered by 
the budding beeches, 
Where the cherry bloom is scattered on the 
serried crocus lines 
By the playful south wind’s antics, where the 
glistening ivy reaches 
To the red-tiled roof and chimneys where 
the green wisteria twines. 
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Pretty robin, there’s a maiden tall, and fair, 
and rather stately, 
With a voice as soft as yours is, dwelling 
in that very cot, 
And her tresses catch the sunbeams, though 
she speaks and moves sedately, 
And her eyes are just the color of a blue 
forget-me-not. 


Whisper, robin —can you tell me is she wan- 
d’ring by the river, 
Where the catkins clothe the willows and 
the water-cresses grow? 
Tell me robin, pretty robin, and I’ll be your 
debtor ever, 
For her father does not love me, and so, 
mind you, whisper low. 
Chambers’ Journal. M. Rock. 


PAN IN THE ORCHARD. 


HE carved a flute. of elder green, 
And notched it well and true, 

Then pursed his lips and puffed his cheeks, 
And merrily he blew. 


For it was springtime holiday, 
A sun-tanned boy was he, 

With russet freckles on his face 
And a patch upon his knee. 


The apple boughs above him flung 
Their tangled sprays on high, 

With one dark, bristly blue-jay nest 
Rough-sketched against the sky. 


He knew the secrets of the grass, 
The burden of the hour, 

He saw the fierce, bluff bumblebee 
Touse many a clover flower. 


Orphaned and poor as poor could be, 
The years betore him lay 

Dark billows of an unknown sea, 
No lighthouse on the way. 


And yet, and yet his elder flute 
Could bring him comfort true ; 

He pursed his lips and puffed his cheeks 
And blew, and blew, and blew! 


Maurice Thompson’s * Poems.” 


MY »RIEND. 
My friend is one whom I have tancied cold 


In early days of converse, but whose hold 
Upon my heartstrings grew to links of gold. 


Deep like the sea, with riches still unguessed, 
I cling to what is seen and dream the rest, 
Knowing that what appears is not the best. 





Academy. ARTHUR L. SALMON. 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
RECENT SCIENCE, 


I. 

A BREATH of youthful energy and youth- 
ful hopes inspires modern astronomical 
work. “Astronomy, the oldest of the 
sciences, has. more than renewed her 
youth,” as William Huggins said at the 
end of the inaugural address he delivered 
before the last meeting of the British As- 
sociation. Since the spectroscope, for- 
merly used but to study and reveal the 
chemical composition of the celestial 
bodies, has become an instrument for 
measuring their unseen movements and 
for penetrating into the secrets of their 
history, and since photography has been 
taken as a necessary auxiliary by astron- 
. omers, a new chapter of astro-physics has 
been opened. The proper movements of 
the stars have acquired a new meaning ; 
the faint masses of nebulous matter, scat- 
tered round and amidst the stars, have 
become animated indications of the gene- 
sis of solar systems ; and the great prob- 
lems relative to the /f¢ of the stellar 
worlds —their origin, their growth, their 
decay, and their rejuvenescence — have 
come again to the front, supported by re- 
newed hopes as to the proximity of their 
ultimate solution. 

It is not possible, indeed, to examine 
the splendid photographs, made by Mr. 
Roberts, of the nebula in Andromeda, and 
to see this whirlpool of luminous matter, 
divided into dark and bright rings sur- 
rounding a large, undefined certral mass, 
without perceiving in it a gigantic solar 
system in the way of formation, and with- 
out concluding in favor ofa similar origin, 
on a much smaller scale, of our own solar 
system. The best drawings of the same 
nebula, which were made by Bond and 
John Herschel with the aid of the best 
telescopes, told nothing of the kind; the 
complicated structure of the nebula, its 
life, were missing in what was reproduced 
by the pen of a cautious observer. 

Again, in another part of the sky — the 
Pleiades — the photographs of the Broth- 
ers Henry show at once that this cluster 
of suns is not an occasional gathering. 
Streaks of nebulous matter, revealed by 
photography, connect together the stars 

\ 
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of the group, and on examining the whole, 
one cannot refrain from concluding that 
the stars are simply spots upon which the 
diffuse nebulous matter has agglomerated 
and condensed to make new suns. The 
same is also seen in the photographs of 
the nebulz in Orion —the more so as the 
spectroscope reveals the unity of compo- 
sition of both the stars and the nebule 
which surround them and link them to- 
gether. 

Still more interesting results have been 
obtained by H. C. Russell with his photo- 
graphs of nebule in the constellation of 
Argus. His earlier photographs, obtained 
by a three-hours’ exposure, have already 
been referred to with admiration by Wil- 
liam Huggins in his address. But when 
the photographic film was exposed for 
eight hours to the faint light of the nebula, 
new facts were revealed. The photograph 
not only shows that the nebulous matter 
extends far beyond the limits assigned to 
it by Herschel during his memorable ob- 
servations at the Cape, while confirming 
at the same time the great accuracy of the 
description of what he did see; it also 
proves that the nebula has é#ved since 
1837, and has altered considerably its 
aspect during the last fifty years. At the 
very same place where Herschel saw one 
of its brightest and most conspicuous 
parts, we have now a dark oval space, upon 
which no trace of luminous matter can be 
detected. The matter either has been 
drawn elsewhere, or is luminous no more ; 
may be, it is passing through some stage 
preparatory to the appearance of a new 
star, We are thus convinced that these 
accumulations of matter, however gigan- 
tic their dimensions, are living at a much 
more rapid speed than we were prepared 
to admit. Changes occur in them, even 
within the short limits of one man’s life; 
and as the new star in Auriga, rapidly 
passing through a series of transforma- 
tions, reveals to us the secrets of the 
birth of new suns,* so also we may hope 
that the study of the modifications of the 
nebule will initiate us into the secrets of 
the earlier stages of development of the 
stellar worlds. In the movements of those 


* See an article by Mr. Norman Lockyer in Livina 
Acg, No. 2497, p. 323. 
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remote agglomerations we learn to feel 
the continuous life of nature, its continu- 
ous change, its evolution. 

When the great photographic map of 
the whole sky is ready, many a change in 
the stellar worlds and nebule which es- 
capes now our attention will be recorded 
forever. The preparatory work is already 
completed; the instruments are chosen, 
and the uniformity of methods is secured. 
The sky is apportioned between the eigh- 
teen observatories which will perform the 
whole of this immense work, each of them 
having‘to make from one thousand to fif- 
teen hundred separate photographs in 
order to map all stars down to the sixteenth 
magnitude ; and the first specimens already 
published satisfy the most severe exigen- 
cies of the astronomers. Many new facts 
are sure to be revealed by this grand sur- 
vey of the sky, because even now, when a 
simple preliminary exploration is being 
made, we can already mention some dis- 
coveries due tophotography. Thus, when 
the amateur astronomer, Dr. Anderson 
(equipped with but a small pocket tele- 
scope and the little atlas of the sky by 
Klein), discovered on the 31st of January 
the new star in Auriga, it appeared that 
the newcomer had already been photo- 
graphed without astronomers being aware 
of the fact. Professor Pickering foundits 
portrait on photographs taken on three 
different occasions since the Ist of De- 
cember, and the indefatigable Heidelberg 
astronomer, Max Wolf, also had it on his 
photographs since the 8th of the same 
month. The appearance of the new star 
thus would have been recorded, even if 
nobody had remarked its appearance. 
Another photographic discovery is due to 
the same Max Wolf. Having photo- 
graphed one part of the sky on two con- 
secutive nights in December, he sent his 
negatives to Dr. Berberich, who at once 
noticed that two minute spots had changed 
their positions in the twenty-four hours. 
One of them proved to be a new addition 
to the list of minor planets, while the other 
was a previously known small planet of the 
same group. 

However, the chief progress recently 
achieved in physical astronomy is due to 
the spectroscope aided by photography. 
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The spectra of the stars, the nebula, the 
corona, and the protuberances of the sun, 
are now photographed ; and by this means 
the powers of the astronomer are consider- 
ably extended. He can study the spec- 
trum in its ultra-violet part, which is not 
visible to the eye, as it hardly acts upon 
our retina, while its chemical rays act 
very well upon the photographic sensitive 
plate; he obtains greater enlargements of 
the spectrum, and he can study the spectra 
at his leisure and measure the positions of 
the bright or dark lines which intersect 
them—the more so as the spectrum of 
some well-known body (incandescent hy 
drogen or iron) is photographed on the 
same plate for the sake of comparison. 
This method has already given some ex- 
cellent results. It has permitted us to 
measure the movements of the stars in 
the line of vision with a quite unexpected 
accuracy. The proper movements of the 
stars offer an immense interest; but while 
we always could ascertain their move- 
ments north and south, or west and east, 
on the celestial sphere, we formerly had 
no means of telling whether a star is ap- 
proaching us, or going away, during its 
displacements in space. The spectro. 
scope gives those means. The spectrum 
of a star usually consists of a band cf faint 
light, intersected by several bright (or 
dark) lines, corresponding to the lines ap- 
pearing in the spectra of hydrogen, cal- 
cium, iron, magnesium, natrium, and so 
on. But if we reproduce under the spec- 
trum of the star the spectrum of, say, 
hydrogen, we often see that the hydrogen 
lines in the former do not quite coincide 
with the same lines of the latter; they 
are slightly displaced to the right or to the 
left. William Huggins long ago explained 
that this displacement is due to the proper 
movements of the stars and gives a means 
of measuring them, and Mr. Christie even 
measured in this way, several years ago, 
the otherwise invisible movements of sev- 
eral stars. In fact, the blue and violet 
light of the spectrum is due to very quick, 
luminous vibrations, while its red light is 
due to much slower vibrations, just as the 
high pitch of a sound depends on much 
quicker vibrations of the air than the low 
pitch. But ifastar approaches us with a 
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great rapidity, our eye will receive from it 
more vibrations in a second, and its light 
will appear bluer, so to say ; in other words, 
its spectral bright lines will be shifted 
towards the blue end of its spectrum; and 
they will be shifted towards the red end if 
the star goes away with the same rapidity. 
In our century of railways many of us must 
have witnessed an analogous fact when 
looking at an express train passing by a 
station. When the rapidly running engine 
sounds its whistle, the pitch of the whistle 
seems to become higher as the train ap- 
proaches us, and it seems to become lower 
when it goes away — the ear receiving ina 
second of time more and more vibrations 
in the former case, and less vibrations in 
the second case. So it is also with the 
stars, and the advantages of having the 
spectrum of the star and the comparison 
spectrum photographed on the same plate 
are self-evident. 

If we examine, for instance, the photo- 
graphed spectra of Sirius we see that their 
hydrogen lines are always shifted towards 
the blue end of the spectrum, and from 
this we may safely conclude that the star 
is approaching us. And if we calculate 
the speed of its approach, we find it (after 
having taken into account the movement 
of the earth in its orbit) to be about seven 
miles in a second. The measurements 
may be made at different observatories 
and at different seasons of the year; the 
final results will not differ from each other 
by more than one mile, or even a fraction 
of a mile. We do not know the immense 
distance which separates us from Sirius, 
we only gauge it by saying that its light 
takes nearly sixteen and a half years to 
reach us; but a change of sevex miles per 
second in that enormous distance is re- 
vealed by the spectrum. These results 
seem almost incredible, and they could 
not be relied upon had they not been sub- 
mitted to severe tests. Thus we know the 
movements of the earth in its orbit, and we 
conclude that they must be reflected in 
our measurements, if these measurements 
are sufficiently accurate; and they are 
reflected with perfect accuracy. Again, 
we know the distance which separates us 
from Venus, and how the movements of 
both the Earth and Venus affect this dis- 
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tance. We may calculate beforehand tha’ 
at a given moment Venus will approach 
the Earth at a speed of 7°4 miles in a sec- 
ond; and when we determine the same 
speed with the aid of the spectroscope, we 
find 7°38 miles. The spectroscope errs by 
but four-tenths of a mile—by less than 
seven hundred yards !* 

We may thus place full confidence in 
our new auxiliaries. When Mrs. Flem- 
ming and Miss Maury, on examining the 
spectrum of 6 Lyrz, remarked that it 
consists in reality of two spectra period- 
ically superposed, and Professor Picker- 
ing concluded therefrom that the star must 
consist of two luminous bodies which 
rotate around a common centre of gravity 
at a very great speed,t or when we are 
told that the new Auriga star consists of 
at least three separate agglomerations of 
incandescent gases, we can safely rely 
upon these conclusions, 

And, finally, the spectroscope, combined 
with photography, enables us to explore 
the ultra-violet part of the spectrum quite 
invisible tothe eye. By using this method, 
Hale at Chicago, and Deslandres at Paris, 
obtain day by day the positions of those 
solar emissions of incandescent gas, or 
protuberances, which consist chiefly of 
incandescent hydrogen, and the light of 
which is so feeble that they escape ob- 
servation, even during the eclipses of the 
sun, when its light is screened by the 
moon. The movements of these invisible 
clouds are now studied like the movements 
of our own atmosphere, and we learn that 
the laws of cyclonic storms which prevail 
on the earth hold good for the hot vapors 
of hydrogen and calcium on the surface 
of the sun.f{ The unity of Nature and 
her laws thus receives a further brilliant 
confirmation. 


II. 

ANOTHER question which, although it 
has a direct bearing upon our own terres- 
trial affairs, preoccupies astronomers con- 
siderably, is the variation of latitudes. 


* Prof. Vogel at the Astronomical Society (Odservae 
tory, January, 1892). 

t Observatory, October, 1891. 

+ Comptes Rendus de 1 Académie des Sciences, 
1891, t. 113, Pp. 307. 
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It has been remarked for some time since 
that Pulkova and Berlin change from year 
to year their geographical position. Their 
latitudes decrease; every year the two 
observatories seem to move away from the 
North Pole by a few inches; and as they 
do mot move in reality, there is no alterna- 
tive but to conclude (after having tried all 
possible explanations) that the North Pole 
itself changes its position, although such 
a movement had been hitherto considered 
as most improbable by all scientists. 

We all know — were it only from ob- 
servations upon a spinning-top — that if a 
solid body is rotating, its axis may change 
its position in space, but that relatively to 
the rotating body itself it remains un- 
changed. A spinning-top may incline 
towards the floor, and its axis of rotation 
may describe a conical surface, but it does 
not alter its position within the top; each 
of the particles of the top describes the 
same circle round the same spot of the 
axis. The same was considered to be 
true as regards the earth. Its axis of ro- 
tation slowly changes its position in space ; 
but within the earth itself, we were told, it 
remains unaltered. So that if two Arctic 
travellers attained the North and the South 
Poles, and erected two cairns upon these 
spots, the cairns would always represent 
the position of the axis of rotation of the 
earth. And yet recent observations tend 
to overthrow this view; we learn that the 
cairns must continually be shifted in order 
to represent the true position of the Poles. 

The importance of this discovery for 
the physical geographer is self-evident. 
The geologist has no means to explain by 
terrestrial causes alone two great geolog- 
ical facts of primary importance; the 
glaciation of the earth, and the extension, 
during the Tertiary epoch, of a very rich 
flowering and fruit-bearing vegetation, now 
characteristic of southern Europe, over a 
wide continent which embraced Greenland, 
Spitzbergen, the Arctic islands of Siberia, 
and North America. If the simultaneous 
glaciations of both hemispheres be proved 
— and some specialists are of this opin- 
ion, while those who oppose it will confess 
that the whole question has not been stud- 
ied sufficiently —it could not be explained 
by astronomical hypotheses implying the 
alternate glaciation of the two hemi- 
spheres. Nothing short of a decrease in 
the amount of heat received from the sun 
would give the explanation; but few as- 
tronomers would be prepared to make such 
an admission. As to the prevalence of a 
rich flora in Arctic regions which receive 
but a limited amount of heat, and espe- 
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cially light, it might be best explained by 
a change in the position of the earth’s 
axis; but such a change was also consid- 
ered until now as highly improbable. 

Schiaparelli, the great Italian astrono- 
mer, fully grasped these weighty consid- 
erations, and they induced him to revise, 
a few years ago, the whole question as to 
the supposed invariability of the axis of 
rotation of the earth.* He calculated the 
effects which slight displacements of mat- 
ter on the earth’s surface might have upon 
the position of the axis, and he demon- 
strated by mathematical analysis that 
slight but prolonged geological changes 
“may give origin to great displacements 
of the poles of rotation, provided the 
earth’s spheroid is not of absolute rigid- 
ity.” 

"The same position was taken by George 
C. Comstock,f who examined the available 
and sufficiently reliable determinations of 
latitudes at several observatories, and con- 
cluded that they give some support to the 
hypothesis of a secular shifting of the 
axis of the earth. Thus, the latitude of 
Greenwich has pretty regularly decreased 
from 51° 28 3859 in 1826 to 51° 28’ 
37’95 in 1889. The Pulkova observations 
(especially reliable for this subject) show 
a decrease of latitude of 0°33 during the 
years 1843 to 1882, which (taking into ac- 
count the probable errors) corresponds to 
a shifting of nearly six inches every year 
(0’005). Another quite independent Pul- 
kova series gives much the same result. 
KGnigsberg moves away from the Pole 
by 0”:003 every year, while Washburn, 
in Wisconsin, approaches the Pole by 
0043 in the twelve months. The four 
would well agree together if the Pole 
were shifting every year by over four feet 
(0044) along the meridian of 69° west of 
Greenwich. Several other observations 
(Cambridge, Prague, Potsdam) also speak 
in favor of a shifting of the Pole. 

The whole question is so important that 
the Geodetical Association decided, at the 
end of 1890, to send an astronomical ex- 
pedition to Honolulu (189° east of Berlin), 
in order io make there consecutive deter- 
minations of latitudes which might be 
compared with those of Pulkova and Ber- 
lin. The expedition began its observa- 
tions in June last, and the measurements 
of the first three months, now fully com- 
puted, prove that the changes were en- 


* Annales of the Pulkova Observatory, soth annie 
versary volume, St. Petersburg, 1889; Italian text in 
Il Nuova Cimento. ‘ 

+ Pisa, October, 1891, fasc. 7 and 8; Americas 





Fournal of Science, December, 1891. 
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‘tirely accordant in magnitude with the 
European ones, but, as foreseen, they 
were in the opposite direction. However, 
a new explanation has been proposed in 
the mean time by S. S. Chandler,* namely, 
that the variation is merely periodical, and 
will be completed in fourteen months. 
Fourteen months hence the axis will re- 
turn to its present position. But this 
explanation does not account for the 
above-mentioned secular variations, so 
that we must wait now for further observa- 
tions, One thing is, however, certain: 
the axis of the earth is not so immutable 
as it was supposed to be, and it is possible 
that the study now being pursued by Mr. 
Lockyer of old Egyptian monuments, 
which used to be astronomical observa- 
tories as well, may give some indications 
as to the changes of latitude since that 
remote period. 


III. 


THE interest awakened some three 
years ago by the novel and startling exper- 
iments in electricity made by the Karls- 
ruhe Professor Hertz is still maintained. 
They not only confirmed the long since 
suspected connection Letween electricity, 
magnetism, light, and radiant heat; they 
also gave a new impulse to speculations as 
to the structure of matter altogether, and 
the modes of transmission of energy. 
Numerous works on these subjects, all 
more or less connected with the Karlsruhe 
researches, are continually appearing, and 
in order to appreciate them we are bound 
to revert to the starting-point — Hertz’s 
experiments themselves. The best means 
for mastering a new branch of science, it 
has been remarked, is to study it in its 
nascent state. 

When a moving body —say, a billiard 
ball — strikes another body at rest, and, 
imparting toit part of its energy, sets it 
in motion; when the waves, originated on 
the surface of a pond by a falling stone, 
spread in wider and wider circles, and 
finally begin to rock a piece of wood that 
was quietly floating in a corner of the 
pond ; or when a tuning-fork communicates 
its vibrations to another fork at a certain 
distance — we may not be able to trace all 
the complicated movements of the two 
balls, the water of the pond, and the air; 
but our mind is satisfied to some extent 
as to the manner of transmission of energy 
from one ball to the other, from the stone 
to the piece of wood, and from the sound- 
ing fork to the other fork. Again, when 


* Astronomical Fournal, Nos. 248-251 ; American 
Fournal of Science, February, 1892. 
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light or radiant heat is transmitted through 
the interstellar space, or through the 
vacuum obtained ina glass tube — that is, 
through space in which we detect almost 
no traces of ponderous matter (matter 
acted upon by gravitation)— we explain 
the transmission of the luminous and heat 
energy by making a plausible supposition ; 
we assume that besides the matter which 
constitutes the solid, liquid, and gaseous 
bodies, there is some other matter, or 
rather some other still more attenuated 
condition of matter, inseparable from the 
former, which we call e¢her ; and we as- 
sume that the displacements of the parti- 
cles of ether (vibrations, or, maybe, other 
changes of state) are the medium for the 
transmission of luminous and heat energy. 
It was quite natural, therefore, to suppose 
—and it was supposed —that the trans- 
mission of electro-magnetic disturbances 
is effected in the same way ; that they also 
produce vibrations, or some other changes 
in the usual conditions of the particles of 
the surrounding ether; and that these 
changes, or vibrations, are transmitted in 
all directions from one particle of ether to 
the next, at some measurable speed — the 
speed of transmission probably being not 
much different from the speed of trans- 
mission of light and radiant heat, which 
is about one hundred and eighty thousand 
miles in a second. 

However probable this hypothesis, phys- 
icists had hitherto failed to confirm it. 
Maxwell advocated it chiefly on theoret- 
ical grounds, but decisive experiments 
were wanted; and although Siemens had 
once measured the speed of transmission 
of electricity, and found it not very differ- 
ent from that of light,* his measurements 
were still considered as uncertain. Now 
came Hertz with his ingenious experi- 
ments. He applied a method which had 
proved most successful in studying sound. 
When a tuning-fork is set vibrating, its 
vibrations alternately condense and rarefy 
the surrounding air, and both rarefactions 
and condensations are transmitted by the 
air in all directions; we may call them, 
by analogy, waves. Now, if these waves 
meet anywhere a reflecting board, they are 
sent back, in the same way as the waves 
of the sea are reflected by the wall of a 
quay. But they may be sent back so that 
each reflected condensation meets on its 
back journey with a new condensation 
coming from the fork, and in that case the 
sound is reinforced; or, each reflected 

* Two hundred thousand to two hundred and sixty 


thousand kilométres in a second; the velocity of light 
being about three hundred thousand kilométres. 
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condensation meets with a rarefaction, and 
in this case both actions neutralize each 
other —the sound is weakened. So that, 
if we slowly approach our reflecting board 
to the fork, there will be places where the 
board reinforces the sound (condensations 
meeting with condensations), then weak- 
ens it, and then makes it louder again, 
although the board is moved all the time 
in one direction, towards the tuning-fork. 

Of course, things are not so easy with 
electricity. There is no great difficulty 
in producing alternate electrifications of 
the surrounding ether which would corre- 
spond to the alternate condensations of 
the air, but they must follow each other 
with a tremendous rapidity. In fact, if 
the tuning-fork makes, say, one thousand 
vibrations in the second —the speed of 
sound in dry air being but eleven hundred 
feet in the same time —a condensation 
will only have travelled alittle over one 
foot before a new condensation fo!lows it. 
The “waves ” of sound will be 11 foot 
long. Lut if our electrical discharges 
also succeeded each other with a fre- 
quency of no more than one thousand dis- 
charges in a second, the electric wave 
(supposing that it spreads at the rate of 
one hundred and eighty thousand miles in 
a second, like light) would have travelled 
one hundred and eighty miles before a 
new wave would be originated by the next 
discharge. And waves of that length are 
not easy to deal with. So that, in order 
to obtain waves of a reasonable length — 
following each other at a distance of, say, 
thirty-five or forty feet— Hertz had to 
produce discharges alternating thirty mil- 
lion times inasecond.* So he did. He 
obtained such rapid discharges for very 
short intervals of time, and thus he could 
measure the distances at which the elec- 
trical “* waves” followed each other. A 
reflecting board, and some means for de- 
tecting the “loops and nodes,” Ze, the 
places where the waves reinforce or extin- 
guish each other, were the next requisites. 

A reflecting board was readily made 
out of a sheet of zinc, ten to twelve feet 
square. As to the “detector,” Hertz 
chose, out of the various means at his 
disposal, a brass wire, provided with two 
knobs and bent intoa ring, which could 
give sparks when it received electrical 
waves of a certain length.t With these 


* Thirty million times thirty-five feet would make 
one hundred and eighty thousand miles. 

+ To attain a very rapid succession of alternate elec- 
trifications, Hertz used two brass plates, twelve inches 
square, to each of which was attached a thick wire, 
about two inches long, terminated bya brassknob. The 
distance between the two knobs was very small—lJess 
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three instruments —the vibrator, the 
screen, and the detector—the experi- 
ments could be carried on, and they 
proved at once the close connection ex- 
isting between the phenomena of elec- 
tricity and light. 

As soon as sparking began in the 
vibrator, and the detector was approached 
to it, sparks began to jerk between the 
knobs of the latter ; but they disappeared 
as soon as the screen was interposed be- 
tween the two —the “ waves ” being inter- 
rupted in this case. On the contrary, 
when the screen was placed immediately 
behind the detector, strong sparking fol- 
lowed; if it was removed about eighteen 
feet, the sparking ceased; the direct and 
the reflected waves extinguishing each 
other; but when the screen was moved 
away for another eighteen feet, sparking 
reappeared — the two waves reinforcing 
each other, and so on. In short, the phe- 
nomena were exactly like those which 
would be noticed if a tuning-fork, a re- 
flecting board, and a resonator were used. 
It was thus proved that each electrical 
discharge produces some disturbance in 
the surrounding space; that the disturb- 
ance is transmitted, through the “non- 
conductive ” air, exactly as lumimous or 
sound vibrations are transmitted ; and that 
electricity is propagated, like heat and 
light, at some fmé¢e and measurable speed. 
Of course it would not be possible to give 
here the tedious processes by which the 
measurements were made, nor to tell the 
difficulties, the doubts, and the seemingly 
contradictory facts which were met with 
in the way; although dating from yester- 
day, “ Hertz’s experiments ” have already 
a whole history. Suffice it to say, that the 
velocity of electricity, both in the air and 
the conductive wires, proved to be very 
near to that of light, namely, about one 
hundred and eighty thousand miles in a 
second. 


than one-tenth of an inch. When the p!ates were elec- 
trified by an induction coil, a series of sparks jerked 
from one knob to the other, the charge rapidly passing 
forwards and backwards, and giving very rapid alterna- 
tive discharges. ‘This was the ‘‘vibrator.’’ As to the 
“‘ detector,” or ‘resonator,’ it consisted of a thick 
wire, the two ends of which were provided with brass 
knobs, and the length of which was taken so as to suit 
the oscillations in the vibrators. The wire being bent 
into a circle, its two knobs were brought very near to 
each other, so as to show sparks at the reception of the 
feeblest electric waves (Sitzungsberichte der Berliner 
Acad. der Wissenschaften, February 9, 1888). It 
hardly needs adding that during the experiments the 
reflecting board, or the apparatus used instead, re- 
mained stationary, and that the resonator was moved 
instead of it. For more details see an excellent résumé 
in the last chapter of Th. Preston’s ** Theory of Light.’’ 
London, 1890. The general reader may consult the 


| very good papers in Nature, March 5 and 14, 1890. 
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This may be considered as the first part 
of the experiments. The second part is 
even more interesting, as it disclosed fur- 
ther analogies between electro-magnetism 
and light. Light is transmitted by some 
bodies, and is reflected by other bodies. 
Electro-magnetic waves behave in the 
same way ; a plate of zinc acts upon them 
as a mirror and sends them back, but they 
pass through a wooden door just as light 
passes through a window plate. Hertz 
could send them into the next room 
through a shut door. If we put a red-hot 
iron ball in the focus of a parabolic mir- 
ror, we may make it light a match adjusted 
in the focus of another parabolic mirror 
which is placed at the other end of a room, 
Electricity behaves in the same way; we 
can send beams of electrical oscillations 
by means of a parabolic mirror, and inter- 
cept them at a distance by another mirror 
and send them into its focus. If we in- 
terrupt the initial discharges ina certain 
way—as they are interrupted in the 
Morse alphabet — we shall transmit elec- 
trical signals and have a telegraph without 
connecting wires. Light is refracted by 
transparent bodies if they have the shape 
of a prism or a lens; and by means of a 
big prism of pitch Hertz refracted the 
electro-magnetic “rays ;” he could bend 
them, and send them under a right angle 
into another room. Reflected light can be 
polarized, and electro-magnetic “rays” 
are polarized, too. In short, Maxwell’s 
hypothesis as to the identity of light and 
electricity is fully confirmed. Both are 
disturbances (vibrations, or whatever they 
might be) in the usual state of ether which 
are transmitted like all other kinds of 
energy —like the energy of the billiard 
ball, the stone, and the tuning-fork, of 
which we spoke at the beginning of this 
chapter, that is, from one particle to the 
next. 

So we finally part with the mysterious 
“electric fluid ” just as we parted, thirty 
years ago, with the “ caloric fluid,” and we 
simply have before us a separate mode of 
energy. When the waves of ether have 
lengths of from ‘oooo012 to ‘oooot6 parts 
of an inch, we have chemical energy; 
when they follow each other at distances 
of from ‘000016 to ‘00003 parts of the 
inch, our eye sees them as light; when 
they grew to ‘oool2 parts of the inch, we 
‘see them no more, but we feel them as 
radiant heat; and when they attain lengths 
which are measured by yards and miles, 
they give the electrical phenomena. 

A wide series of researches was evi- 
dently called into life by these researches, 
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and, in fact, nearly all that is now written 
upon electricity is in some way connected 
with them. First of all, it was necessary 
to verify the experiments; and so they 
were verified by several physicists —in 
this country by Professor Fitzgerald and 
Fr, Trutton at Dublin,* and by Professor 
Lodge and Mr. Dragoumis at Liverpool.f 
In fact, Professor Lodge had nearly dis- 
covered the same phenomena simultane- 
ously with Hertz, as he was making in 
1887 and 1888 his experiments on the rapid 
discharges obtained from Leyden jars. 
Blondlot, in France, slightly modifying 
the primitive experiments, finally settled 
the velocity of electricity in the air at from 
two hurdred and ninety-one thousand to 
three hundred and four thousand kilomé- 
tres in the second, thus very nearly 
approaching to the velocities of light.§ 
Then, Hertz himself having been brought 
by his earlier measurements to admit that 
the speed of the electrical disturbances is 
much smaller in wires than in the sur- 
rounding air, more careful measurements 
were required, and they were made in 
Geneva and in Germany, and proved that 
the velocity, as foreseen by theory, is 
equal in both cases. || 

Another important matter was to study 
the magnetic part of the same electric dis- 
turbances. In Maxwell’s theory the mag- 
netic disturbances ought to be rothing 
but transversal rotations of the particles 
of ether in a plane perpendicular to the 
line of transmission of light and electricity 
—* molecular vortices,” as he used to 
say. And Hertz succeeded in proving 
by a new series of experiments —or, at 
least, in rendering it most probable — that 
the magnetic force obeys in its transmis- 
sion the same laws as electricity, but that 
the direction of its vibrations is perpen- 
dicular to the line of transmission of the 
electric waves ; and he made at the same 
time an attempt at measuring the mechan- 
ical effects of the electric disturbances.** 


* Nature, vol. xxxix., p. 391, Vol. xli.y pe 295. 

t Ib. vol. xxxix., p. 548. 

+ Prof. Lodge writes, in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society (vol. 1., No. 302, August 28, fous * This same 
discovery (Hertz’s) would have been made by the audi- 
ence at the Royal Institution on the evening of March 
8, 1889, if it had not been made before; for, during a 
lecture on Leyden jars, every time one was discharged 
through a considerable length of wire, the heavily gilt 
wall paper sparkled brightly by reason of the incident 
radiation. 

‘ § Compies Rendus, 1891, t. 112, p, 1058; t. 113, Pp. 
28 


l| Sarasin et L. de la Rive in Comptes Rendus, 1891, 
t. 112, Nos. 12 et 13; Rubens and Ritter in Wiede- 
mann’s A nnalen der Physik, 1890, vol. xl 

{J See § 822 of Maxwell’s Treatise on Electricity and 
Magnetism, second edition, 1881. 

** ‘ Ueber die mechanischen Wirkungen electrischer 
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At the same time a further confirmation 
of the light theory of electricity was given 
by Arons and Rubens, who proved that 
the relation which, according to Maxwell, 
ought to exist between the isolating power 
of various substances and their powers of 
refracting the rays of light, exists in real- 
ity. The resistance offered tothe passage 
of light and that offered to the passage of 
electricity are connected by a simple rela- 
tion.* On the other side, Sir Wiiliam 
Thomson read before the Royal Society a 
most interesting paper on the screens, 
and their efficiency against waves of dif- 
ferent lengths. He demonstrated that if 
the electric sparks have a frequency of 
four or five per second, a clean white 
paper screen is sufficient to stop them; 
but when the frequency of the sparks is 
fifty, or more, the white paper screen 
makes no perceptible difference. If the 
paper is thoroughly blackened with ink on 
both sides, some moderate frequency of a 
few hundreds per second is, no doubt, 
sufficient to practically annul the effect of 
the interposition of the screen. For dis- 
charges following each other with frequen- 
cies up to one thousand millions in a 
second, a screen of blackened paper is per- 
fectly transparent, “ but if we raise the fre- 
quency to five hundred million millions, the 
influence to be transmitted is light, and 
the blackened paper becomes an almost 
perfect screen.” f As to the wonderful 
electrical effects produced by means of 
currents alternating with very high fre- 
quency, such as they are produced by the 
Montenegrin professor, Nikola Tesla, the 
readers of this review have already been 
familiarized with them in a preceding 
number (LivING AGE, No. 2496, p. 309). 

Many more researches — some of them 


Io 


Drahtwellen,” in Wiedemann’s Annalen der Physik, 
1891, vol. xlii., p. 405. Ritter and Rubens in same 
a vol. xl. 1890. MM. Sarasin and Dela Rive 

aving come to the conclusion that the vibrators send 
out a great number of undulations of various periods, 
new researches were undertaken by Bjerkness (A7v- 
chives des Sciences physiques et naturelles, 1891, t. 
27, p. 229), and they brought to light the so-called 
**dampening” of electrical undulations —a question 
which also was discussed mathematically by Poincaré 
(Archives, t. 25, p. 609), and Perot (Comptes Rendus. 
January 25, 1892). 

* All the gases, many liquids, and many solids (glass, 
gutta-percha, etc.)— all named delacttion = eller a 
great resistance to the passage of electricity. A con- 
siderable expenditure od cam is required for the pas- 
sage of electricity, and the relative amounts of this 
expenditure in various bodies are measured by the 
so-called ‘dielectric constants.’ These constants, in 
Maxwell’s theory, must be equal to the squares of the 
indices of refraction of light. This prevision has now 
proved to be true for paraffin in three different states, 
glass, resin, oil, olive-oil, xylol, and petroleum. (Am- 
nalen der Physik, 1891 and 1892, vols. xlii. and xliv.) 

t Proceedings of the Royal Society, April 1, 1891, 
vol, xlix., p. 418, 
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mathematical and highly suggestive as 
regards the very structure of matter,* and 
some others opening new fields for exper- 
imental work, like J. J. Thomson’s re- 
searches into the speed of propagation of 
the luminous discharge of electricity 
through a rarefied gas,f and Hertz’s new 
experiments upon the transmission of the 
same discharges through various screens, 
transparent or not for light t{— might be 
mentioned in connection with the above. 
But we must say, at least, a few words 
about the quite new lines of research in- 
dicated by Mr. Crookes’s experiments on 
what he names “electrical evaporation.” 
It was already known that an induction 
current, when passing through the plat- 
inum electrodes of a vacuum tube, tears 
off the molecules of platinum from the 
sphere of attraction of the wire, and trans- 
ports them to a certain distance. Now, 
Mr. Crookes, comparing these phenomena 
with those of evaporation of liquids, made 
various experiments in order to determine 
the “evaporating ”’ power of the electric 
stress under different circumstances and 
with different substances. He caused 
water to be transported in this way by the 
electric current; in order to increase the 
power of electricity upon metals, he di- 
minished the cohesion of their molecules 
by heating the metals; and he studied 
also the relations between the transport of 
the molecules by electric stress, and the 
phenomena of phosphorescence. One 
feels, especially when remembering the 
speculations of the first half of this cen- 
tury (chiefly those of Séguin), that a new 
and most promising field is opened by 
these researches; they raise a host of 
questions relative to the most difficult 
parts of molecular mechanics. 

The same must be said as regards mod- 
ern research in chemistry. The work now 
done is of two different kinds. While a 
numerous army of laboratory workers ac- 
cumulate heaps and heaps of minute facts, 
and study the properties of separate chem- 
ical compounds without being guided by 
any general idea, a few chemists devote 
themselves to the most intricate questions 
relative to the very substance of chemical 
reactions and molecular structure. They 
endeavor to bridge over the gulf between 
molecular physics and chemistry, and to 


* On some Test Cases for the Maxwell-Boltzmann 
Doctrine regarding Distribution of Energy, by Sir 
William Thomson, in Proceedings of the Royal So» 
ciety, vol. l., No. 302, p. 79. 

+ Philosophical Magazine, 1890, vol. xxix.; Pro 
ceedings of the Royal Society, January 15, 1891. 

+ Annalen der Physik, 1892, Bd, 45, p. 28. 





§ Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. 1., p. 87. 
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conceive the latter as a separate branch of 
physics and mechanics. But we shall 
postpone the analysis of these endeavors, 
hoping that some opportunity may soon 
be offered to come to some more definite 
ideas out of the conflicting theories of the 
present moment. 


IV. 


WHEN Schwann, closely following upon 
Robert Brown’s and Schleiden’s work, 
published in 1839 his famous “ Micro- 
scopical Researches,” and came to the 
conclusion that all possible tissues of both 
animals and plants consist of cells, or of 
materials derived from cells, it seemed 
that the primary units — the molecules, so 
to say—of which all living beings are 
built up, had finally been discovered. A 
small piece of structureless, granulated, 
jelly-like substance —the sarcode in ani- 
mals and the protoplasm in plants — sur- 
rounded or not by a thin membrane, and 
containing a nucleus, this was the pri- 
mary unit, giving origin to all the most 
complex and varied tissues, 

This conception evidently gave a for- 
midable impulse to science and to scientific 
philosophy altogether, the more so as it 
was soon followed by a most important 
discovery which established the close re- 
semblance existing between the subdivi- 
sion of cells and the phenomena of sexual 
reproductionin plants and animals, Twen- 
ty-two years later, another still more 
important step was made in the same 
direction, when Max Schultz published 
his memoir, “Das Protoplasm,” and 
proved that the granular, jelly-like sub- 
stance of the cells is identical in both the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms; that it is 
the very seat of all physiological activity, 
as it is capable of movement, of nutrition, 
of growth, of reproduction, and even of 
sensibility, or, at least, of irritability. 
Many must certainly remember the effect 
produced by the broad generalizations 
based upon Max Schultz’s ideas by 
Haeckel in Germany and Mr. Huxley in 
this country, in his well-known lay sermon, 
“ The Physical Basis of Life.” 

However, if protoplasm were the seat 
of physiological activity; if it could move, 
grow, reproduce itself, and display irrita- 
bility, was it still to be considered as a 
“ structureless, granulated jelly or slime ”? 
It was a world in itself, and the micro- 
scope had to be directed towards the fur- 
ther study of this world. So it was, by 
Lionel Beale, Schultze himself, Stras- 
burger, and most histologists of renown. 
Discovery upon discovery was the reward 
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of this work, and the recent researches of 
Strasburger, Flemming, Guignard, and 
Fol, while fully confirming the broad gen- 
eralizations laid at the foundation of mod- 
ern biology, revealed a wide series of new 
facts having a direct bearing upon the 
question of heredity, which is so much 
debated now in connection with Weiss- 
mann’s views.* 

It appeared, first, from the above-men- 
tioned researches, that protoplasm itself 
consists of, at least, two different sub- 
stances; one of them being a minute net- 
work of very delicate fibrils, while the 
other is an apparently homogeneous sub- 
stance filling up the interstices between 
the network. Then it became evident 
that the nucleus which makes a necessary 
constituent part of cells, has a still more 
complicated structure, and that it plays a 
most prominent part in all the phenomena 
of subdivision of the cells and those.of 
reproduction. It consists of a nuclear 
plasm, surrounded by a very thin mem- 
brane; it contains very often a still 
smaller nucleolus ; and within the nuclear 
plasm the microscope discovers extremely 
thin threads, or fibres, consisting in their 
turn of extremely thin minute granules, or 
spherules — the whole appearing as a ball 
of thread coiled up somewhat roughly.f 
This being the usual aspect of the nucleus, 
a series of modifications begin within it, 
when the moment comes for a cell to sub- 
divide. The nucleolus disappears; the 
beaded threads, or fibres, shorten and be- 
come thicker. They take the shape of 
minute hooks, and these hooks join to- 
gether (by the tops of the bendings) in one 
point, the pole. By the same time the 
membrane of the nucleus is reabsorbed, 
and the surrounding protoplasm of the 
cell penetrates within the nucleus, thus 
mixing up together with the nuclear plasm, 
Thereupon a most important change fol- 


It 


* Strasburger, Ueber Kern und Zell Theilung im 
Pflanzenreiche, Jena, 1888; Guignard, in Bull, Soc. 
botanique de France, 1890, t. 36, and Comptes Rendus, 
1891, t. 112, Pp. 539, 1074) and 1320; t. 1136 P. 917} 
W. Flemming in Archiv fiir mikrosk. Anatomie, 
1891, Bd. 37, p. 249, and Anatomischer Anzeiger, 
1891, p. 78. An immense literature has suddenly grown 
up upon this subject. Excellent résumés of the whole 

uestion have been given in English, up to 1888, by 
Prof. McKendrick in Proceed. Glasgow Philos. Soc., 
vol. xix. ; and to the end of 1890by Sir William Turner, 
in an address, ** The Cell Theory, Past and Present,’’ 
delivered in October, 1890, before the Scottish Micros 
scopical Society (Mazure, vol. xliii., p. 11 and sg.) 

+ The albuminous matter of which these threads con- 
sist received the name of *‘nuclein,’? and the threads 
themselves were named ‘‘chromatin fibres,”? owing to 
their affinity to coloring matter. The transformations 
in the nucleus which have just been described received 
the general name of “karyokinesis,” or * nuclear 
movement.”? The names, as seen, are simply descrip 
tive. 
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lows. Each of the thickened nuclein 
fibres, or threads, splits in its length, and 
the number of the threads being thus 
doubled, one-half of them is attracted 
towards a radiated spindle-figure in one 
part of the cell, while the other half ar- 
ranges in the same way in its opposite 
part. The two radiated figures thus sep- 
arate, and only then (if the nucleus sub- 
divides in giving origin to two new cells) a 
membrane, or parts of a membrane, grow 
between the two. After the separation, 
the fibres either coalesce with their ends, 
or return in the shape of a ball of thread. 

It is a whole world undergoing a whole 
cycle of modifications. And yet this is not 
all. It appears from Strasburger’s work 
that all the cells are not quite similar, but 
that the number of nuclein fibres varies 
from eight to twelve and to sixteen in 
various families of plants, the individuality 
of the types thus seemingly depending 
upon their number; while Guignard found 
that with several plants the cells which 
will be destined, after the division of the 
mother cell, to become the reproductive 
organs will always have but one-half of 
the normal number of fibres (say twelve), 
while those which are destined to become 
the vegetative organs will have the full 
number — say, twenty-four.* The former 
will acquire the full number of fibres only 
after fecundation. Are, then, the cells 
differentiated from the first moment of 
their bi-partition? And what part does 
the number of chromatin fibres play in 
that differentiation ? 

Further complications are discovered 
through the study of the protoplasm itself. 
It was known some time ago that there 
are, in the animal cells, two peculiar spots, 
surrounded by rays of sarcode, which were 
named spheres of attraction, or directing 
spheres, or centrosomata, or simply “ cen- 
tres.” The same minute centres have 
now been found by Strasburger and Gui- 
gnard in vegetable cells also, and it ap- 
pears that these bodies, essentially belong- 
ing to the protoplasm — not to the nucleus 
— take a leading part in the phenomena of 
reproduction. Professor Fol, who carried 
on his researches with eggs of sea-urchins, 
saw that when the elements of the male 
cell have entered the female cell, the cen- 
tre of the former separates from the top 
of its nucleus and joins the centre of the 
latter. Both lie close to one another; then 
they become elongated and take positions 
on the opposite sides of the nucleus, which 


* Report upon which the Prix Bordin was awarded | 
to Guignard, in Comptes Rendus, December 21, 1891, | 


P- 917. 
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is now formed by both coalesced nuclei, 
surrounded by a radiation of the fibrils of 
protoplasm. Then begins what Fol names 
“the quadrille of the centres.” Each of 
them divides into two half-centres, and all 
four move, so that each half-centre of the 
male cell meets and coalesces with one 
half-centre of the female cell, and the two 
newly formed centres become the poles of 
attraction for the spindles of the nucleus. 
The act of fecundation is thus not a simple 
coalescence of two nuclei, originated from 
two separate individuals, as was supposed 
before; it also consists of the union of 
each two of the four half-centres originated 
in the protoplasm. 

The interest attached to these minute 
changes is great, on account of their con- 
sequenees as regards the theory of hered- 
ity. The observations of Fol, and the 
quite analogous observations of Guignard 
as regards plants, would only confirm the 
doubts expressed by Sir William Turner 
in his address before the Microscopical 
Society,* as to the germ plasm being ‘‘so 
isolated from the cells of the body gener- 
ally as to be uninfluenced by them, and to 
be unaffected by its surroundings;” and 
they would give further weight to its re- 
strictions as regards Weissmann’s theory 
of heredity. However, the questions at 
issue are so complicated and so delicate, 
that further research is wanted, and eagerly 
expected by specialists. 

But what is protoplasm itself? Whatis 
this jelly-like matter which exhibits all 
phenomena of life? Science has not yet 
given a positive answer to this great ques- 
tion. On the one side, we have the germs 
of an opinion, shared by some biologists 
who are inclined to see in protoplasm an 
aggregation of lower organisms. Thus 
R. Altmann f¢ and I. Straus f consider that 
the granulations of protoplasm are the 
essential and fundamental elements of the 
organic being. As to the cell, it is not, in 
Altmann’s view, an elementary organism, 
but a colony of elementary organisms which 
group together according to certain rules 
of colonization. They constitute the pro- 
toplasm as well as the nuclear plasm, and 
they are the morphological units of all 
living matter. These granules, he main- 
tains, are identical with microbes; their 
shape, their chemical reactions, their 
movements, and their secretory functions 
are similar; but the granules of the pro- 





* See first note, p. 11. 

+ Die Elementar-Organismen und ihre Beziehungen 
zu den Zellen, Leipzig, 1890, with twenty-one plates. 

+ * Sur la morphologie de la cellule bactérienne,”’ in 
| Fournal de Micrographie, t. 15, October 25 1891. 
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toplasm differ from bacteria in not being 
capable of a separate existence. They 
can only live in cells. It is absolutely 
impossible to say, at the present time, 
how far this view may find support in 
ulterior research, though it must be men- 
tioned that it is derived from elaborate 
investigations into the cells of various 
glands and their secretions, and that it 
finds support in facts accumulated by 
many well-known anatomists.* It must 
also be added that some biologists — 
namely, J. C. Vogt {—go a step further 
and maintain that all micro-organisms, and 
all cells of more complicated organisms, 
are structures of a fourth or higher order; 
they are colonies of “ polyplasts,” which 
themselves consist of “ monoplasts,” or 
those granules which are distinguished in 
the protoplasm and the nuclear plasm. 
But, on the other side, we also have the 
other extreme view, supported by the 
authority of Professor O. Biitschli, who 
sees in protoplasm nothing but a foam, 
quite similar to the foams which may be 
artificially produced, and who maintains 
that all phenomena observed in living pro- 
toplasm are simply physical and chemical 
processes. 

The great question as to what proto- 
plasm is, evidently will not be solved soon. 
But the above-mentioned researches will 
give an idea of the problems which at this 
moment absorb the attention of biologists. 
One important step has certainly been 
made: the complicated structure of pro- 
toplasm has been recognized, and the 
exploration of the vital processes in “ liv- 
ing matter ” now stands on a firm footing.f 


Vv. 


It is known that Darwin, when he be- 
gan thinking about the possible origin of 
the eye, used to feel a kind of shudder in 
consequence of the difficulties standing in 
the way. An important step towards 
smoothing these difficulties has now been 
made by Professor S. Exner, who has 
brought out an elaborate and richly illus- 
trated work on the eyes of crustaceans and 
insects,§ and by Mr. Watase, who has 
studied the question as to their possible 


* The author names Gianuzzi, Ranvier, Renaut, 
and partly Henri Martin. 

+ Das Empfindungsprinzip und das Protoplasma, 
auf Grund eines einheitlichen Substanzbegriffes, Leip- 
zig, 1891; Fournal of the Microscopical Society, 
February, 1892. 

+ Prof. R. Greef’s exploration of the motor-fibrils of 
the A meba terricola (Biologisches Centralblatt, No- 
vember, 1891, pp. 599 and 633) may be mentioned as 
an illustration of such researches. 

§ Die Physiologie der facettiiten Augen von Kreb- 
sen und Insecten, Leipzig, 1891. 
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origin.* The compound eye coasists, as 
known, of hundreds and thousands of 
separate conical, almost cylindrical, parts, 
each of which corresponds to a separate 
eye ; however, their structure widely dif- 
fers from that of the mammalian eye, 
Each of the component eyes has, like ours, 
a cornua, but it is flat, and the crystalline 
part of the eye has not the shape of a 
lens, but of a “lens cylinder,” that is, of a 
cylinder which is composed of sheets of 
transparent tissue, the refracting powers 
of which decrease towards the periphery 
of the cylinder. If an eye of this kind is 
removed and freed of the pigment which 
surrounds it, objects may be looked at 
through it from behind; but its field of 
vision is very small, and the direct images 
received from each separate eye are either 
produced close to one another on the 
retina (or rather the retinule of all the 
eyes) or superposed. In this last case no 
less than thirty separate images may be 
superposed, which is evidently a great 
advantage for nocturnal insects. Many 
other advantages are derived from the 
compound structure of the insect eye. 
Thus the mobile pigment which corre- 
sponds to our iris can take different posi- 
tions, either between the separate eyes or 
behind the lens cylinders, in which case 
it acts as so many screens to intercept the 
over-abundance of light. Moreover, it 
has been ascertained by Exner that with 
its compound eye the common glow-worm 
(Lampyris) is capable of distinguishing 
large sign-board letters at a distance of 
ten or more feet, as also extremely fine 
lines engraved ‘ot of an inch apart, if they 
are at a distance of less than half an inch 
from the eye. As a rule, the compound 
eye is inferior to the mammalian eye for 
making out the forms of objects, but is 
superior to it for distinguishing the small- 
est movements of objects in the total field 
of vision. 

All stages of evolution of the eye may 
be studied among the insects and the 
Arachnides. Thus, beginning with the 
eye of the Limulus, Mr. Watase shows 
how it may have originated from a simple 
minute cavity in the epithelium. The 
sensitive cells lie in direct continuity with 
those of the epithelium, or hypodermis; 
and a cavity, with a pigment cell therein, 
and covered by epithelium, may represent 
the first rudiment of the eye. Later on 
the cavity deepens, and the roughly con- 


* “On the Morphology of the Compound Eye of 
the Anthropodes,” in ‘* Studies from the Biological 
Laboratory, Johns Hopkins University,” vol. iv. (Bale 





timore). 
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ical thickening of the epidermis which 
fills it becomes the “lens cylinder.” 

A succession of drawings made by Mr. 
Watase upon the simplest forms of the 
ocellz of larva and some millepeds per- 
fectly well illustrate the various possible 
phases of evolution of the eye, from the 
minute cavities, or ocella, which appear 
in great numbers, closely packed together, 
to the more complicated eyes described 
by Exner. We thus have in Mr. Watase’s 
work, confirmed by another work, by M. 
Kishinouye,* a most valuable contribution 
to the solution of one of the complicated 
problems of the doctrine of evolution. 

We can only mention several very in- 
teresting works on the origin of the 
prickles in various plants, on the effects 
of high altitudes upon animals, on the 
compound structure of the higher plants 
and the effects of atavism, and so on— 
all resulting from the modern endeavors 
of many biologists at explaining the origin 
and development of variations in animals 
and plants under the effects of their sur- 
roundings. A good deal of attention be- 
ing paid now to the chapter of “ direct 
adaptation ” in the theory of the evolution 
of species, many interesting facts are con- 
tinually brought to light by the work of 
the modern followers of Lamarck. 

P. KROPOTKIN. 


* Zoologischer Anzeiger, 1891, vol. xiv., p. 3813 
Journal of the Microscopical Society, February, 1892, 
p. 38. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE MATHEMATICAL MASTER’S LOVE- 
STORY: A RECORD. 
I. 


It was about half past five, on a March 
afternoon some few years ago, when Ger- 
trude Hurst, worn out with along morning 
of teaching, and a long afternoon of cor- 
recting books, let her pen slip from her 
hand, and leaned back in her armchair, 
just for a few moment’s laziness. “I will 
not even shut my eyes,” she said, as 
though in excuse to herself for this un- 
wonted indulgence. 

But Nature inexorably claims her own, 
and before many minutes had passed, this 
tired London high-school teacher had 
fallen fast asleep. Her arms rested list- 
lessly on each side of the chair, and her 
head was pressed against its cane back. 
There was a worried look on her thin face ; 
and indeed her whole strength seemed 
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exhausted, while the dark lines under her | 
eyes tolda story of study protracted late 
into the night. She was dressed in some 
kind of loose-fitting gown, of a style free 
and unfashionable; her dark-brown hair 
was Cut short, in the way that many girls 
now choose for comfort and convenience 3 
not any of her features were beautiful, but 
there was the beauty of thoughtfulness 
about her face. Her table was strewn 
with exercise and lesson books, and a few 
set apart were obviously for her own pri- 
vate work, being several volumes of biol- 
ogy, inorganic chemistry, and physics, and 
Salmon’s * Conic Sections,” and Smith’s 
“ Analytical Conics,” and two or three 
frowning treatises on trigonometry. Her 
little sitting-room, rather comfortless in its 
poverty, had for ornaments two or three 
photographs of pictures from the National 
Gallery, and a photograph of Watts’s 
beautiful picture of “Hope.” This pic- 
ture faced Gertrude Hurst’s writing-table, 
so that every time she raised her eyes 
from her work, they fell naturally there. 
The other ornaments of the room were a 
few books, held together by a home-made 
book-shelf. On the fire the kettle was 
boiling merrily, waiting impatiently until 
it should please the lady to fill the little 
black teapot which was reposing in a cor- 
ner of the fender. A shabby white cat 
was sitting upright on the hearth, con- 
templating with learned gravity some 
loose sheets, which had fallen to the 
ground, and which were covered with fig- 
ures and signs having something to do 
with parabola and tangents, asymptotes 
and other mathematical mysteries. The 
room was evidently that of a solitary stu- 
dent, and yet the slight figure of the girl 
yonder seemed so childlike, that at first 
sight she might well have been taken for 
a child; only on closer inspection one 
could see that she had lived through years 
of toil and of sorrow, and had learned 
things which time alone can teach. 

Gertrude Hurst must have been sleep- 
ing for more than half an hour, when some 
one knocked at the door. Receiving no 
answer, the person asking for admittance 
refused to be kept waiting any longer, and 
opened the door for himself and looked 
intothe room. Then, seeing the sleeper 
in the armchair,.he stood hesitating what 
to do. 

“ Poor tired child!” he whispered ; “ she 
is worn out with work.” 

He went gently up to her side and bent 
over her, and stooping down, picked up 
the pen which had fallen from her hand, 
and replaced it on the inkstaud. He lin- 
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gered by the fireplace as though he were 
reluctant to goaway. 

‘I suppose I ought to go,” he said to 
himself; “for she thinks I am still in 
Australia, and I should startle her on her 
first awakening.” 

And again he murmured to himself: 
“ Poor child! she is worn out. I am glad 
I have come home to help her.” 

Perhaps he would have really gone; but 
at that moment the black kettle boiled 
over, and Elkin Annerley bent down to 
rescue it from the indignant fire, whilst 
the shabby cat looked calmly on, as though 
it understood all about the proceedings, 
and did not intend to ruffle itself on ac- 
count of an agitated kettle. The kettle 
was placed in safety on the hob; and 
Elkin Annerley was just turning towards 
the door, when he suddenly caught sight 
of those papers lying under the armchair. 
And a few well-known hieroglyphics ar- 
rested his attention, everything that was 
mathematical in him arose in excitement. 
He took up the loose sheet as though it 
were some precious gem, and began to 
examine it; then he frowned and shook 
his head, and mechanically drawing a 
pencil out of his pocket, he made some 
few corrections. 

“The whole thing is wrong,” he said 
impatiently ; “waste of time and waste of 
paper. She ought to be ashamed of her- 
self, after all my teaching, too.” 

He snatched from the shelf a large book 
on which to fix the paper, and he settled 
himself in a low chair near the fire, and 
rested his feet against the fender. He 
was soon lost in the interesting and ab- 
sorbing nature of his work; and to judge 
from the far-away look on his face, he 
had probably forgotten everything save 
the one important fact that here was a 
most intricate problem badly worked out, 
in defiance, too, of some of the most ele- 
mentary mathematical rules and formule. 

“This is just the sort of carelessness 
to irritate me,” he said. “ Perhaps itis a 
good thing for my pupils that I am not 
now teaching mathematics.” 

His face cleared, though, when he 
turned over the page and found some 
other problems cleverly worked out. 

“Come, come,” he said, “ this problem 
redeems the other.” And with the old 
instinct of a master, he put V. G, at the 
end of it, and signed his initials E. A., 
smiling somewhat mournfully as he did so, 

He was a man of about thirty years of 
age, very frail, and of medium height. 
He had the appearance of being worn out 
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before his time ; but the enemy, consump- 
tion, had not been able to rob him of 
everything, and there was still a pleasing 
sort of defiance in the way in which he 
carried his head —a head which had not 
submitted itself to the doubtful mercies 
of the conventional barber. His eyes 
seemed fixed on distant objects, as though 
they were trying to penetrate into that In- 
finite which is the pleasure-ground of all 
mathematicians. For amind bent on tan- 
gents and parabole and hyperbole, on 
sines and cosines, and the resultant of 
forces, and the properties of cones, is 
allowed on all hands to be hopeless, so far 
as the plain and matter-of-fact things of 
the outer world are concerned. And 
Elkin Annerley, the young mathematical 
master, whose bad health had obliged him 
to give up all his work and his prospects, 
seemed quite to have lost himself, as ‘he 
sat there working out problems, probably 
suggested by these others which he had 
just been correcting. His hand moved 
over the paper quickly, and then as 
quickly crossed out all the working, the 
writer shaking his head in vexation. 

“That was not the shortest way of 
doing it,” he said. “ Ah! this is far neater 
and prettier. It would be a good rider to 
set for an examination paper. I shall 
make a note of it.” 

Whilst he was thus busily engaged, 
Gertrude Hurst awoke, and, turning 
round, saw her visitor. She rose, and 
stood waiting until he should lookup. At 
last he did look up, and she said: “ Why, 
I thought you were in Australia, Mr. An- 
nerley. I have been wondering all the 
time how you were getting on there.” 

That was all she said, but there was a 
glad smile on her frank face, which told 
how pleased she was to welcome him 
back from Australia. He had thrown aside 
his papers, and stood beside her. 

“Do you know,” he said, “you look 
very tired? And you cannot disguise 
from me that you have fallen asleep over 
your work.” 

She pushed the hair off her face, and 
laughed. ‘Is that all you have to say, 
after your long voyage to Australia?” she 
said. “I should have thought you would 
have had some remarks to make about the 
climate, or your fellow-passengers, or the 
steamer.” 

“That may come later,” he answered, 
as he watched her busying herself about 
making the tea. 

“Perhaps you'll clear the table?” she 
said to him, “and get the cups and sau- 
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cers, and the sugar out of the cupboard. 
Tell me about yourself ; you look a little 
better. Do you feel better?” 

“You know I have no illusions about 
myself,” he said with strange indifference, 
as he placed the cups and saucers and the 
sugar-bowl on the table. “I have only a 
few months to live, and when I got out to 
Australia, it suddenly struck me what a 
fool I was to take all the trouble of going 
there, just for the sake of prolonging my 
life for a few paltry months. After all, 
what are a few months in the long-run? 
Surely it is better to have the shorter time 
with the surroundings one cares for, and 
near the work to which one has given one’s 
whole life. There is some comfort in 
being near the work, even if one cannot 
do it.” 

He held the teapot for her to pour the 
boiling water into, and then she drew her 
chair nearer to the table. 

“ And then,” he continued, “I thought 
how selfish my choice was. There I was, 
out in Australia, doing no one any good, 
and at least, if I were at home, I might be 
giving the best of my help to those who 
might be glad to have such help. It 
seemed such an utter waste of my abili- 
ties, such an utter waste of all my study- 
ing. And then I thought of you.” 

She was leaning back in her armchair, 
and did not look up, even at his last 
words. 

“And then I thought of you,” he re- 
peated, ‘and I remembered how you 
worked all the day, and how you studied 
against such odds, with all your high- 
school teaching to do as well. And the 
idea seized me, that I should like to help 
you, and see you safely through your ex- 
amination this time.” 

Again she pushed the hair back from 
her forehead, and still she did not look up. 
She seemed to be thinking. 

“ I took your failure to heart, last year,” 
he said, as he balanced his tea-spoon on 
his finger. “I believe I gave careless 
lessons, for at times I felt almost too ill to 
teach well. I never thought that you had 
a genius for mathematics; but all the 
same, I felt as though you had failed be- 
cause of me. And I wish you to pass, 
because, when you have once taken your 
degree, or even part of it, your whole po- 
sition in the teaching world will be altered, 
and you will not have to drudge.” 

“Mr. Annerley,” she said suddenly, 
“soon after you had gone, I went to the 
New College to pay in my fees. I found 
I had been forestalled. You paid them for 
me, did you not?” 
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“Yes,” he answered. “I hope I did 
not vex you. I could not bear to think 
that you were to be put to the extra ex- 
pense because of me. But I see you are 
vexed.” 

“ No,” she answered, smiling frankly at 
him. “If I were vexed at that, I should 
not be able to understand any kind of 
poetry and chivalry. You have always 
been good to me, and I have never been a 
credit to you. But you must not say that 
my failure was owing to you, for it was 
entirely owing to my own stupidity and to 
my over-fatigue. Still I was disappointed. 
One always does hope for success. And 
it is a serious thing for any one working 
for a livelihood to be kept back a whole 
year. And I lost the chance of an ap- 
pointment which was to depend on my 
success in the Intermediate Science.” 

“] did not answer your letter which an- 
nounced your failure,” he said, “ because 
I felt that there was nothing to be said on 
the subject. But, you know, there are 
other failures in the world. Look at my 
own.” 

“ Ah ! do not say that,” she said eagerly ; 
“no one who has done good work, as you 
have done, can be said to have failed.” 

“ But I have had no time,” he said im- 
patiently. 

“ What is time?” she asked, smiling 
sadly. “You yourself said that a few 
months more or less made no difference.” 

“ But that is when a man is doomed,” 
he said. “When he is doomed, the 
sooner he goes the better. But, for my 
own part, I seemed to be played out before 
I hada chance of playing myself in. It is 
maddening to have opportunity, and tal- 
ent, and ambition, and to be denied time 
and strength. And then to think of the 
many people in the world who do not 
make the best use of their strength, and 
who complain of time hanging heavily on 
them. Good God! if one might take from 
them both time and strength!” 

He pushed the teacup impatiently away 
from him. “ But there now!” he said. 
“T hate grumblers, and I have not come 
to talk about myself. I wantto hear what 
you have been doing in my absence. By 
the way, you had done one of those prob- 
lems most disgracefully ; indeed I think 
your mistake there was unpardonable.” 
As he spoke, he showed her the correc- 
tions he had made. ‘“ You ought to have 
known better than this,” he said; “it is 
a careless piece of work, enough to dis- 
hearten any teacher.” 

“TI do not want to excuse myself,” she 
said; “ but lately I have been so worried 
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and overwrought, that my own private 
study has suffered in consequence.” 

“ But you redeemed yourself here,” he 
said, pointing to the problem which had 
met with his approval. “ That is really 
neatly and elegantly done, enough to en- 
courage any teacher. Ah! I am glad I 
have come home. I am going to make 
you help me to fulfil my one remaining 
ambition.” 

“ And what is that?” she asked. 

“ My one remaining ambition,” he said, 
half to himself, “is that you should pass 
your examination. For this purpose, I 
wish you to accept my help in your work, 
as long as I am able to give it. I have 
always had the deepest reverence for you, 
Miss Hurst, and wish all good things to 
fall to your share. Such knowledge as I 
have, I should like to leave behind as a 
legacy to you, to make life easier for you. 
Independent natures do not care to be un- 
der obligations to any one, I know well; 
but if you would be generous enough to 
accept my help, you would make these 
few remaining weeks very beautiful for 
me.” 

Her hand rested gently on his. 

“ Indeed I accept it,” she said quietly. 
“‘T am glad you have come back, for your 
companionship was always a pleasure to 
me, Mr. Annerley. And then, too, al- 
though you knew how to scold me, you 
also knew how toencourage me. That is 
what your pupils have always said of you. 
I think it must be a real comfort to you in 
your trouble, to know how your pupils 
have felt for you, and how they have 
missed you too, The new master at the 
New College had a very difficult position 
to fill when he took your place amongst us. 
And though he did his best for us all, he 
had not that sympathy which makes teach- 
ing a success, nor that enthusiasm which 
can turn mathematics into real poetry. If 
you only knew how we had missed you, 
you must needs have been gratified.” 

“You speak very kindly to me,” he an- 
swered, as he shook his head; “ but there 
is really no comfort in what yousay. The 
only comfort is in work, and I envy those 
who can doit. If they can do it, they are 
not to be pitied, even if they have lost 
everything else that people value, such as 
faith, and love, and friendship. I have 
always thought that as long as one could 
work, nothing else mattered. The little 
worries of life passed by me unheeded, 
simply because I always said: ‘Ah, there 
remains my work.’ I believe I was often 
considered wanting in proper dignity be- 
cause I let things slip which any proper- 
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spirited man would have resented. But I 
never thought it worth while to be agitated 
about, or disappointed with, men or things. 
Humanity might be unsatisfactory, but I 
never found hyperbole unsatisfactory. 
Ellipses were always my consistent 
friends.” 

Gertrude Hurst laughed. “ Perhaps it 
all depended on the way in which the 
hyperbole and ellipses were treated,” she 
said. ‘ Perhaps you understand them bet- 
ter than humanity. With all due respect 
to you, I prefer humanity.” 

‘“* We have never been able to agree on 
that subject,” he said, smiling. “Itis no 
use whatever to pin one’s faith to human- 
ity; it is much better to believe in hyper- 
bole.” 

“Well, like every one else,” she said, 
“you are a contradiction to yourself, for 
you are always interesting yourself in hu- 
manity. My own case, for instance; if 
you find every one so disappointing, why 
should you take the trouble to interest 
yourself in me?” 

“You are something quite apart,” he 
answered quietly. “I regard you very 
much in the way that I do the choicest 
curves. All things considered, I should 
think you could not be disappointing.” 

She shook her head deprecatingly. “To 
know is the beginning of sorrow,” she 
said, as she turned to her exercise-book. 

“Well, I shall not have much time to 
know,” he said with sad humor; “so just 
allow yourself to remain on the list of the 
choicest curves. Do you mind me sitting 
quietly here, while you finish correcting 
your books? And then, if youare not too 
tired, we might perhaps have a mathemat- 
ical lesson with which to finish up the 
evening. And meanwhile I will read one 
of these treatises on socialism, and try to 
become interested in all those new the- 
ories. No wonder you are over-tired, if 
you crowd so much into your life. You 
ought to be content with your own per- 
sonal work.” 

“I cannot go on correcting books if you 
go on talking like that,” she said, “and I 
am just engaged on two particularly bad 
specimens of Latin prose. You always 
irritate me when you pretend to take a 
narrow view of life. Why, if I had not 
interests apart from my own personal work, 
I should be utterly miserable; and be- 
sides, to be interested in anything outside 
one’s self, saves one from one’s self. It 
is always such a difficulty to get away 
from one’s self; and that has always 
seemed to me the loveliest part of Buddh- 
ism. I think it was Buddha who spoke 
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of the ‘ heresy of individuality.’ And then 
the idea of being merged in one great 
whole is so comforting to those who, like 
myself, are tired of individual existence. 
I think that those rare moments, when one 
does not feel one’s self, ought to be re- 
corded as the fairest moments of one’s 
life — red-letter moments, in fact. Music 
sometimes has this effect on us.” 

“Finish your corrections,” he said, 
“and let us get to the mathematics; for I 
am on safe ground there, and you cannot 
dispute what I teach you.” 

So the evening passed away, and he 
trimmed the lamp for her, and pulled down 
the blinds, and then returned to his post 
by the fireside. Sometimes he looked 
round to see how she was getting on, but 
he made no movement to disturb her, and 
she could not see the smile of quiet pleas- 
ure which was on his worn face. At last, 
when she was ready for him, he gave her 
an algebra lesson, and having explained 
away many of her difficulties, set her some 
problems to do, and rose to go. 

“Thank you for your kindness,” she 
said, as she opened the door forhim. “I 
feel sure that with your help I shall have 
no difficulty in passing my examination.” 

* Then you will fulfil my only remaining 
ambition,” he said, as he passed down the 
stairs. 


Il. 

IT was generally understood amongst 
those who knew Elkin Annerley, that the 
only thing he really cared about was math- 
ematics, and the teaching of mathematics. 
He had a very rare gift of teaching, and 
had always been considered one of the 
ablest masters at the New College, where 
he interested himself in an impersonal sort 
of way in all his pupils, both men and 
women. But his kindness to them, and 
his interest in them, began and ended with 
the mathematics. He was generous of 
his time to them at the New College, and 
was always willing to correct any extra 
exercises which they might wish to bring 
him. But this being done, he returned to 
the region to which he was supposed to 
belong, the region of abstract thought, 
where the words love, and friendship, and 
human companionship had no formule, 
and were therefore unknown quantities. 
So after some time, his very kindness 
came to be regarded as one of the prop- 
erties of a strange curve, the eccentricity 
of which was something out of the ordi- 
nary. Perhaps he was eccentric; but, as 
a matter of fact, he had just done a most 
ordinary thing in coming home from Aus- 
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tralia; and while it was supposed that he 
returned to England because he could not 
keep away any longer from his mathemat- 
ics, the real truth was that he could not 
keep away any longer from Gertrude 
Hurst. She was by no means the most 
promising of his pupils at the New Coi- 
lege, for mathematics were her weakest 
point. But there was something in her 
frank manner which had won his atten- 
tion; and her eagerness to overcome her 
difficulties, and her enthusiasm for work, 
had claimed his interest, and an uncon- 
scious kind of sympathy between them 
had done the rest. Sometimes they 
chanced to meet on their way to the New 
College, and as time went on, they had 
learnt to take a quiet pleasure in each 
other’s companionship, although, after all, 
it was very little they saw of each other. 
Whatever his feelings towards her may 
have become when he got to know her 
better, his manner was precisely the same 
as it had always been when she was 
merely an unpromising pupil, and nothing 
more. She had no idea that when he saw 
her looking worried and overworked and 
sad, he suffered, and would fain have done 
anything to help her. But he went away 
to Australia without her guessing anything 
of this, and even when he came to her !ast 
night, his manner would have revealed 
nothing to her; though the mere fact that 
he had returned to help her, told her more 
than any words or any special manner 
would have toid. And Gertrude Hurst 
began to understand at last. 

The next day, when she was out teach- 
ing, she found herself thinking ccastartly 
of Elkin Annerley. While she was think- 
ing of him, he called at her lodgings in 
the Marylebone Road, and left the books 
that they would require for their studies; 
and he who had no notion of comfort for 
himself, looked about the comfortless 
room, wondering how he might improve 
it for her. He did not know anything 
about women, but he had vague notions 
that they liked cushions and footstools, 
and choice flowers; and there were none 
of these luxuries here, but only a little 
fern, which had answered to Gertrude 
Hurst’s loving care. He bought a cush- 
ion, which he fixed in her easy-chair; and 
he chose some flowers from a florist’s near 
at hand, and arranged them with as much 
taste as he could command, in a little vase 
which he found on the mantel-shelf. Then 
he wrote on a piece of paper that he would 
call that very evening to give his lesson. 

He came punctual to the moment, just 
as though he were going to give a profes- 
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sional lecture; and the two, without any 
preliminary conversation, set to work to 
attack conic sections, which had always 
baffled Gertrude Hurst. He was almost 
disagreeable in his stiffness, and occasion- 
ally when she made some slip, or seemed 
dull of understanding, his manner was 
sharp and impatient. 

‘You have gone back very much,” he 
said at the close of the lesson. “ And if 
you are not careful, you will not get 
through your examination. I think, 
though, that I am almost too irritable to 
be a good teacher now; you must bear 
with me.” 

“ You are not irritable,” she said, though 
the tears had darted to her eyes at some 
of his sharp observations. 

“But I know better,” he said. “I 
should not be able to do much teaching 
now. Only, if I am hard on you, it is be- 
cause I am so anxious for you to do really 
well,” 

So day after day they worked together ; 
and sometimes, when the lesson was over, 
he would sit by the fire reading the even- 
ing paper ; or, more often than not, staring 
into the fire, and sometimes stealing a look 
across the table at Gertrude Hurst stoop- 
ing over her papers. 

“You seem better to-night,” she would 
say to him sometimes, and he would smile, 
and let her think what she pleased. He 
never complained of his fate. If there 
had been any bitterness in his heart at 
being cut off in the midst of his work and 
his ambitions, something had come to 
sweeten his life. It was not religion, and 
it was not resignation. 

One day when he had been coughing a 
great deal she said tohim: “I think these 
lessons are too much for you, Mr. Anner- 
ley.” 

She was sorry at once that she had al- 
lowed him to think that she noticed his 
growing weakness, for he seemed to be 
quite annoyed. 

“‘[’m not worse,” he said sharply, “and 
these lessons are mere child’s play to me. 
You surely do not flatter yourself that you 
have reached the mountain-tops of mathe- 
matics, where the brain reels? You are 
only at the base of the mountain. I tell 
you it is all child’s piay to me.” 

So she did not again allude to his ill- 
ness, until one night, after the lesson was 
over, she happened to speak of endurance, 
and she told him that his courage would 
always heip her toendure. But he shook 
his head. 

*“ Don’t mistake it,” he said; “it is not 
that people learn to endure; it is that the 





edge of most things wears off, whether it 
be the edge of pleasure, or sorrow, or dis- 
appointment.” 

At no time was there very much per- 
sonal conversation between them; they 
talked of events and theories, and, at his 
request, she would read poetry to him, 
especially Browning and Shelley. 

‘Read me some Browning,” he would 
ask; “I want to feel strong and vigorous 
again, and Robert Browning, of all the 
poets, helps one to do that.” 

He was quite alone in the world, and 
had no relations to care for him in his ill- 
ness ; but Gertrude Hurst’ watched over 
him as well as she could, and tried to be 
thoughtful for him in many ways. She 
spent her half holidays with him, and 
made every effort to be cheerful with him, 
although she was feeling over-worked and 
over-anxious, and altogether miserable. 
She was in that unsatisfactory state of 
mind when one analyzes everything — 
life, its objects, its sorrows, and its pleas- 
ures; and having thus come even to an- 
alyze its pleasures, she had ceased to 
enjoy anything. Mercifully for her, and 
for all like her, this state of mind cannot 
last long atatime. There come, even to 
the most parched minds, oases in the 
desert of thought, and the heart is once 
more reconciled to life, its objects, its 
sorrows, and its pleasures. Once, when 
she confided to Elkin Annerley her state 
of mind, in consequence of his having 
reproved her for carelessness in her work, 
he said to her: — 

“ Do not attempt to analyze anything if 
you want to live on happily. Never stop 
in the middle of your work and question 
yourself about the value ot that work; 
for there is nothing so fatal as that. 
Those who do that, are lingerers by the 
wayside, and they will never reach their 
destination. Take my advice, Miss 
Hurst, and do not worry yourself with 
thought. If you must think, learn to 
think of nothing.” 

* But you have not succeeded in doing 
that,” said Gertrude. 

“* Mathematics help me to do that,” he 
answered ; ‘‘at least, 1 mean to say, that 
my reason becomes so occupied with these 
abstractions, and these indefinite concep- 
tions are so engaging to my fancy, that my 
mind simply cannot contain thoughts of 
another genus. I should certainly advise 
people who are troubled with doubts and 
sorrows and misgivings about things in 
general, to turn to mathematics; for they 
give comfort by inducing forgetfulness.” 

“TI don’t believe a word of what you 
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say,” she answered, as she shut the conic- 
section book with a bang. ‘“ You sit there 
and tell me gravely not to feel and not to 
think. Is it possible that you do not feel, 
and that you do not think? I would 
rather think and suffer, than be indifferent. 
At least to suffer, whether mentally or 
physically, is life; but indifference of 
ay or paralysis of body, is death in 
ife.” 

“Some day,” he said, “you will feel 
this indifference growing on you, and you 
will understand what I mean. Take my 
advice, and just go through your life un- 
questioningly ; and when you have a road 
to cross, just cross it without wondering 
whether it is worth taking the trouble to 
do so. If you stop and hesitate, some 
lumbering wagon will knock you down, 
and that will be the end of you. Come 
now, let us return to the mathematics.” 

They went on with their lessons for 
many weeks, and Gertrude Hurst saw no 
one else but Elkin Annerley. He took a 
great interest in all she did, and always 
liked to hear her chronicle of the day’s 
work — whether the pupils had been try- 
ing, and whether she had given a good 
history lesson. Once or twice she told 
him that she thought he did not take suffi- 
cient precautions about the cold and the 
damp, and that he ought not to go out in 
the evenings. 

“Don’t talk to me about precautions,” 
he said impatiently, “for I am going to 
enjoy myself as long as I can, and it is 
my pieasure to come to you.” 

But one night after the lesson, he looked 
around her little room, which he had learnt 
to love, and he said: — 

‘I shall not see this room again, after 
to-day. I feel now that I cannot get so 
far; but you will come to see me, will you 
not, and let me help you as long as I can? 
There are only about six weeks before the 
examination begins, and I shall be able to 
hold out till that.” 

“Do you feel worse?” she asked anx- 
iously. “I thought you looked a little 
better, and you will become still better as 
the spring warms into the summer.” 

But he shook his head, and smiled 
brightly ather. “I have told you many 
times,” he said, “ that I have no illusions 
about myself. Most consumptive people 
think they are going to get well; but I 
happen to be an exception. You will 
come to my lodgings, will you not?” 

After that she went to his rooms, and 
had her lessons there; and he was de- 
lighted with her progress, especially in 
trigonometry, and said that she would yet 





' prove herself to be one of his worthiest 


pupils. She noticed a great difference in 
him, and saw that he was breaking up; 
but he was always cheery, and always said 
to her: “I shall live to know my one re- 
maining ambition well fulfilled, and that 
is more than most men can say.” 


III. 

AsoutT the beginning of June he told 
her that he had decided to take rooms in 
Hampstead, and to spend his last few 
weeks under an open sky. “I have such 
a desire to be amongst the green trees,” 
he said toher. “I feel that 1 have missed 
so many beautiful things in life, which 
were there ready for me, if I had only 
known and cared. I am not well enough 
to go far away from London, but I shall 
be quite content to sit under the Hamp- 
stead trees, and see the far-lying country, 
and hear the singing of the birds, and 
watch the children playing about. That 
will amuse me all the day long, for I do 
not care to read any more; indeed I can- 
not read when the fever comes over me.” 

So she searched for lodgings for him, 
and found a quaint, old-fashioned house 
within three minutes’ walk of the Heath. 
It was situated on a hill leading up to the 
Heath ; and he could sit at the window of 
the cheerful little sitting-room, and watch 
the people passing to and fro, and study 
all the life, which in this part remote from 
London, seemed to have something free 
and genial of its own. This alone was an 
endless source of amusement to Elkin 
Annerley. And then never an evening 
passed but that Gertrude Hurst found 
time to come to see him; and hestill gave 
her lessons, and still praised her for her 
progress. She spent the whole of Sat- 
urday and Sunday at Hampstead, and 
brought a pile of exercise-books to cor- 
rect; and then, when work was finished, 
they strolled out together on to the Heath, 
chiefly frequenting a beautiful part known 
as Judge’s Walk. There were three rows 
of trees in Judge’s Walk, splendid old 
elms and limes, and one solitary horse- 
chestnut; they formed the aisles of a 
leafy cathedral, lovelier than any cathedral 
reared by human hands. The sun shone 
through the branches, just as in a cathedral 
the sun shines through the jewelled panes ; 
and the delicious scent of the limes stole 
through the air, casting fragrance all 
around. Elkin Annerley found happiness 
here every day. 

‘“‘ Here I can worship the unknown God,” 
he said; “here dogmas are of no account, 
and our thoughts, and our hearts’ best 
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aspirations spring up unchecked by the 
boundaries of space or doctrine. Do you 
know, I am becoming sufficiently human 
to realize that this place gives me all the 
more pleasure because it has given pleas- 
ure and comfort to thousands of my fellow- 
beings? It is lovely to think of this spot 
being so near the great city, and within 
reach of all those who need that sooth- 
ing balm which only nature can give. I 
wonder how many tired, disappointed 
workers have sat here, and watched the 
sunset, and have gone on their way again, 
less weary and less disappointed? ” 

They used to watch the children playing 
games on the grass, and hide-and-seek be- 
hind the great trees. 

‘*How the trees must love the chil- 
dren!” Elkin said. “ How they must love 
to feel the touch of those little hands, and 
how they must love to hear the music of 
those voices day by day through the 
spring, the summer, and the autumn!” 

They used to see the same people time 
after time, and they amused themselves 
by making up stories about them all. 
There was one white-haired old man, who 
came regularly and sat on the bench which 
they generally occupied. He was much 
crippled with gout, but managed to crawl 
along, and to be very good-tempered in 
spite of the gout. They christened him 
“ The Professor.” One evening he said 
to them : — 

“Do you mind me sitting here with 
you? I know lovers like to be alone, as a 
rule; and I suppose you are lovers? 
When I was young, if an old buffer like 
myself had come and sat by me when I 
was with my sweetheart, I should have 
sent him flying, gout or no gout.” 

*Do not move,” said Elkin Annerley, 
smiling. “It is we who are the new-com- 
ers to Judge’s Walk, and I dare say we 
have taken possession of your particular 
bench.” 

“ I see you very often,” said the old man. 
“T suppose you are lovers?” 

Elkin Annerley shook his head. “Iam 
dying,” he answered casually, “and my 
companion is going in for an examina- 
tion.” 

“ Ah!” said the old man. But although 
he seemed disappointed with the informa- 
tion, he continued to take an interest in 
them, and always smiled his greeting and 
welcome when they came to sit on his 
bench. He did not often speak to them, 
but when he did choose to speak, they 
were always delighted with what he said. 
He had studied a great deal, and spoke 
eloquently of the books he loved. He, 





too, liked being amongst the lime-trees. 
He told his young friends what a privi- 
lege it was to get a little closer to nature. 

** When we are nearing the end of our 
lives,” he said, “ we begin to realize how - 
much we have missed. Now I have been 
so much shut up in books all my life that 
I have missed fresh air. Fresh air is bet- 
ter than books.” 

“ That is just what I feel,” Elkin An- 
nerley answered, “I, too, have missed so 
much.” 

The old man laughed. 
plenty of time,” he said. 

“A few months at the most,” was the 
answer. 

“ Then it is a damned shame! ” said the 
old man, stamping on the ground with his 
bad foot. “ What does it all mean, I won- 
der? A worthless old fool like myself 
lingers on, and I assure you I have no 
particular wish for a prolonged existence. 
I have done my work, had my fun, and am 
ready to go. Every one ought to be al- 
lowed his chance. I call it damnable!” 

After that, he appeared to take a great 
fancy to the two companions ; and once he 
told Gertrude Hurst in confidence that he 
would see that the young man did not 
need for companionship when she was 
not able to be with him in Judge’s Walk. 

* I suppose you would have been lovers 
under other circumstances?” he asked, 
almost entreatingly. He seemed to have 
set his heart on that. 

Gertrude smiled, and the old man looked 
at her face and read in the smile what he 
wanted to know. 

“That is enough, my dear,” he said 
kindly ; “ you have answered my question, 
and I am satisfied.” 

Her high-school work prevented her 
from coming to Hampstead in the morn- 
ings, but she never failed to come some 
time during each day, until at last the 
distance told on her, and so she took 
lodgings for herself close by, and trans- 
ferred herself and her shabby white cat 
from Marylebone to Hampstead. Even 
then she found the distance to the high 
school very trying in all the heat; but she 
assured Elkin that the fresh air more than 
restored her, and he was ccntent. He was 
always thinking of her comfort, and al- 
ways anxious when she looked tired ; and 
sometimes when they walked together up 
and down Judge’s Walk, he would notice 
that her step dragged, and he would say: 
“Ah! I was walking too fast for you. 
Why, I believe I have more strength than 
you have!” 

Then she would say: “I believe you 
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have.” And he would never guess that | 
her pace had been altered to suit his fail- | 
ing steps; for she pretended now not to 
notice his weakness and his shortness of 
breath. She never offered him the he!p 
of her arm; she walked by his side, a! 
bright, cheery companion, her arms folded : 
tightly together, according to her custom. 
When they were tired of walking, they 
would find their old particular bench, just 
under the sweet-scented limes, and they 
were happy though perhaps they never 
spoke a word. One evening when they 
were watching the sunset, and taking 
pleasure in the beauty all around, the old 
white-haired man came and sat near them. 

“Well,” he said cheerily, “ my news is 
that my gout is better. And pray, what 
is your news, young people ?” 

“Our news,” said Elkin Annerley, “ is 
that Miss Hurst is going to come out 
splendidly in her examination, which takes 
place on the 21st of July —that is to say, 
in about three weeks’ time.” 

“ And yourself?” asked the old man 
kindly. 

“Oh, I am quite sure I shall live to 
hear of her success,” said Elkin brightly. 
“ That is all I ask; it is little enough, is 
it not?” 


Iv. 

THUs time sped on, and when Gertrude 
had finished her high-school work, she 
would step over to Elkin’s lodgings to 
hear how he was, and what news he had 
to give her, and to receive her mathemat- 
ical lesson. 

“A procession of twelve coal-wagons 
passed by my window to-day,” he said, 
“‘and the horses were the finest I have 
ever seen, capable of an infinite quantity 
of work.” Or he would say, “I saw that 
young artist, and I hada talk with him. 
1 like him, for he is a hard worker.” 

That was the standard by which Elkin 
Annerley judged people —their enthusi- 
asm for, and their capabilities of, work. 
He interested himself in the costermon- 
gers who passed by with their donkey- 
carts, and made particular friends with a 
certain fish-woman and her husband. He 
bought trifles from them, horrible, smell- 
ing kippers and haddocks, in order to have 
a few minutes’ chat with them, and to help 
them along without patronizing them. 
Thus he amused himself when he was 
alone; and when Gertrude came in, he 
always had something to tell her—how 
perhaps he had spoken to the old, white- 





haired man, or how he had begun a friend- 
ship with a little gem of a child who had | 
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come and sat by him, and had confided in 
him, seeing no doubt that he was a person 
to be trusted. She was about five years 
old. 

“When I was a baby,” she had told him 
mysteriously, “ I swallowed a tooth!” 

“Indeed!” he had answered sympa- 
theticaily. Then, encouraged by his 
sympathy, she intrusted to him other con- 
fidences about her dolls, and about the 
brown collie Rufus, who was her constant 
companion. She belonged to one of the 
houses at the back of Judge’s Walk, and 
she came out to play around the dear 
trees, as she called them, or to have a 
romp with Rufus. 

These were only little instances, it is 
true, but Gertrude Hurst listened with 
pleasure to all Elkin told her about his 
companions, and she learnt to like them 
too. But he enjoyed those times most 
when Gertrude was by his side; life was 
very lovely to him. It wasso sad that he, 
this silent mathematical master, who was 
supposed to be interested in nothing but 
mathematics, should be entirely taken up 
with all things human, just as the end was 
approaching and it was too late. In the 
evenings he still gave hera lesson, though 
at times he was scarcely strong enough 
for the effort. She sat patiently by his 
side, showing him all the deference she 
would have shown him if he were lecturing 
at the New College. If he were a little 
irritable, she took his rebukes silently. 
But he praised her sometimes, and said 
she was beginning to have mixed mathe- 
matics at her finger-ends, and that she 
knew her book-work so well that she was 
bound to pass on that alone. 

At last the evening came when he was 
to give her the last lesson ; for the exam- 
ination began on Monday, July 21st, and 
they had settled between them that she 
should cease working some few days be- 
forehand, and enjoy the quiet of Hamp- 
stead, of course doing her teaching at 
school in the mornings. 

“I am going to give you a very stiff 
problem in mixed mathematics,” he said, 
‘and if you do it elegantly and well, you 
will more than satisfy me.” 

She worked at it whilst he sat at the 
open window. When she showed it to 
him, he was delighted. 

“IT have not come back from Australia 
in vain,” he said brightly. ‘“ Now I flatter 
myself that I have really drilled you into 
capital form; and if you are plucked this 
time, I shall be inclined to behave as anx- 
ious and indignant mothers usually behave 
on these occasions, —that is to say, go 
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and storm the examiners in their own 
strongholds and remonstrate with them! 
Ah! but there is no fear of failure this 
time.” 

So the lessons had come to an end, and 
the two friends passed their time sitting 
on the bench in Judge’s Walk, or strolling 
slowly up and down, or talking to Elkin’s 
many acquaintances. The brown collie 
Rufus followed them deferentially, recog- 
nizing them to be the little golden-haired 
girl’s friends. She herself ran out to see 
them sometimes, and the old, white-haired 
man had his usual kindly word or look of 
greeting for them. Once or twice they 
got as far as the horse-pond, where they 
watched the strong old wagon-horses en- 
joying their summer paddling, and the 
children sailing their little ships. Elkin’s 
anxiety was lest the ships shouid get 
entangled in the wagon-wheels. ‘ The 
children would be so hurt,” he said anx- 
iously. 

“Look after that ship!” he would cry 
with his weak voice to the wagoners. 

But the men always steered clear of the 
ships, and the horses lifted their great feet 
carefully, as though they well understood 
that the ships were not to be interfered 
with, nor the children’s feelings hurt. 

These were Elkin Annerley’s happiest 
days. He had never before come so near 
to love, to humanity, and to nature. Hy- 
perbolez, asymptotes, diameters, indices, 
permutations, logarithms, obtuse and acute 
angles, foci, and oblique cylinders were 
being shorn of their glory, and other things 
— gaining in loveliness, when it was too 
ate. 


Vv. 


On the 21st of July, Monday, Gertrude 
Hurst went in for her examination — viz., 
the Intermediate in Science of the Lon- 
don University. Naturally nervous over 
examinations, she summoned together all 
her courage, feeling that she must succeed 
this time. And as she sat in the room 
bending over her papers, the thought of 
Elkin Annerley helped her, and she looked 
at the men and women around her, and 
wondered whether they had such a stimu- 
lus to success as she had. One o’clock 
struck, and the interval between one and 
three was spent, as usual, in choking down 
some lunch, discussing the papers, and 
perhaps finding fault with the examiners, 
according, of course, as the candidate was 
Satisfied or dissatisfied with the questions 
set. The following day, at one o’clock, 
Gertrude found Elkin Annerley waiting 
for her on the steps of Burlington House. 





Some of his pupils hastened up, eager to 
shake his hand, and to hear how he was 
feeling after his voyage to Australia. They 
turned away sorrowfully when they saw 
the cruel change in his appearance. 

*“ You ought not to have come down,” 
Gertrude whispered to him reprovingly. 

“T shall not come again,” was the quiet 
answer. “I just wanted to see the whole 
scene for myself. You remember it has 
been my life for so long.” 

At last, when Gertrude had done the 
mathematical papers, Elkin and she went 
carefully over them, and he was perfectly 
satisfied with her work. The teacher of 
biology at the New College thought that 
she had also succeeded with his subject, 
so that she had every reason to feel com- 
forted. But however well one may feel 
one has done, it is scarcely safe to judge 
of possible success by feelings alone ; and 
although Gertrude Hurst had vague hopes, 
she had also vague forebodings. Elkin 
laughed these forebodings away, and de- 
clared as usual that she was going to pass, 
and that he was going to live to hear of 
her success. But at times it seemed 
doubtful whether he could hold together 
much longer; the doctors had said that 
he lived on by mere pluck, and Gertrude 
knew well that he would not be able to 
withstand another hemorrhage. He suf- 
fered much from weakness and fever, and 
during these days of waiting to hear the 
result of the examination, he was not 
often able to go out. 

When Gertrude came to fetch him fora 
stroll on Judge’s Walk, he usually said: — 

“No, not to-day. But you go, and tell 
me how the trees look, and whether the 
limes are still fragrant, and whether the 
children still play about on the grass.” 

One afternoon he did crawl out, and 
sat in his old accustomed place under 
his favorite lime-tree. The little golden- 
haired girl and the dog Rufus ran up to 
greet him as usual, and the old, white- 
haired man sat beside him. 

“ You’ve not been out for some time,” 
he said to Elkin. “I have missed you. 
How do you feel to-day ?” 

Elkin looked up quickly, and made him 
understand by a sign that he did not wish 
to discuss the matter before Gertrude. So 
he merely answered : — 

“TI feel proud of my pupil. She has 
done excellent papers. I own I have been 
astonished at her progress.” 

But he soon became very tired, and the 
two friends strolled homewards. She saw 
how weak he was; but she did not dare 
offer him the help of her arm, fearing to 
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hurt his feelings. She knew how he suf- 
fered mentally ; she knew that the mental 
suffering was worse to him than the bodily 
suffering itself. He had been so inde- 
pendent all his life, and had asked so little 
of any one, and her heart bled to see him 
so young, so weak, ard so helpless, 

“Tam tired this afternoon,’ she said to 
him. “ Will you let me have your arm?” 
He smiled brightly. 

“JT am glad you asked me,” he said, 
“for I noticed how tired you seemed. 
Your work has been too much for you. 
Why, I do believe I am stronger than you 
to-day.” 

She took his arm; but it was he who 
had the support, and not she, and when 
they reached his lodgings, he sank back 
exhausted. 

“TI can still smell the lime-trees,” he 
said to himself, as he loosened his scarf. 
“Iam glad you persuaded me to go out 
with you, for it was pleasant to see the 
whole scene again. There is no cathe- 
dral more beautiful than that leafy cathe- 
dral which we have just left. I hope you 
will always be fond of it, if only for my 


Suddenly he was seized with a fearful 
fit of coughing, and Gertrude bent over 
him anxiously, as he sat in his armchair 
by the open window. 

“ Elkin, what can I do for you?” she 
asked sorrowfully. ‘What can I do to 
help you?” 

That was the first time she had called 
him Elkin. At the sound of her voice he 
looked up and smiled. 

“If you do not mind,” he said, “bring 
that stool, and sit near me, and let me hold 
your hand.” 

It was the first time he had ever asked 
anything of her. He was silent for some 
minutes, and seemed to be thinking. She 
sat near him, and held his right hand in 
her own. Then he spoke. 

“You are only a child, only a child,” he 
said mournfully, “and life is so hard for 
the strongest amongst us. I wish I could 
have had along, strong life, so that I might 
have helped you. You are only a child, 
for all your independence.” 

He rested her hand against his cheek. 
“It is some comfort to me,” he said, after 
a pause, “that you will live on to work. 
it is splendid to think of you living and 
working. I have always had such a pas- 
sion for work, and you know my great 
trouble has been that I have had to be idle. 
But you will do your share of work for me 
as well as for yourself, and that is my 
comfort.” 





Her hand still rested against his cheek. 
She could not speak a word. 

“ Life is hard for the strongest,” he said 
again, “but you are gallant. I always 
thought you were gallant; I thought so 
the very first moment you came into my 
class-room at the New College. I have 
not spoken to you lately about ambition ; 
but do you know, that of all ambitious 
men, I am by nature the most ambitious? 
One by one I have had to give these am- 
bitions up, and one by one my heart-strings 
broke. But a broken heart is better than 
a bitter one. Will you remember that, 
child? Still, you know, one ambition does 
remain, and that is to live long enough to 
hear of your success. I have missed other 
things, but this one thing I am sure I shall 
not miss, for no one, not even the hardest 
taskmaster, would grudge me twenty-four 
more hours of life. You look very tired, 
child, and very anxious, but this time to- 
morrow you and I will both be smiling 
because of your success. You must take 
care of yourself. I want you to live long 
so that you may do much. Asa teacher 
you have a great responsibility to fulfil, 
You have a broad, open mind yourself, 
therefore teach your pupils to take a wide 
view of life. Tell them that God, who, 
so they believe, made the open-lying 
downs, and the free sky, and the boundless 
ocean, and the spreading fields — tell them 
that God cannot wish our minds to be pent 
up in a nut-shell. As our eyes ‘cry for 
light, so our minds should cry for space, 
always more space. Tell them this from 
me. I want you to have all the things 
which I have missed. I want you tolive 
and love. And I want you to rejoice in 
the sunshine and in nature. Donot make 
yourself miserable with thought. There 
is a great brick wall against which we kick 
in vain — call it God, or Fate, or the First 
Cause. Just do your work well, and by 
adding to the store of work well done, you 
will help humanity, and you will earn your 
immortality, and your rest too.” 

She rose and kissed him on the fore- 
head. ‘You have been so good to me,” 
she whispered, “ but I cannot say much to 
you to-night, for everything seems to me 
so mournful. And I cannot bear for you to 
suffer. I would gladly give my life for 
yours. What does it all mean, I wonder? 
You are a rare spirit, and I am just a 
simple girl, with no originality in me. I 
can well be spared and you cannot. And 
yetit is you who have to leave your work. 
Sometimes when I look at you it seems to 
me all a dream that you are ill.” 

“Tf I had been well,” he answered, as 
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he watched her put on her hat and scarf, 
“many things would have been different. 
Yes, many things would have been differ- 
ent.’ 

They stood there in the twilight, hand 
in hand, and there was silence between 
them for many minutes, 

“ Who knows?” he said cheerily, “ you 
may gain the gold medal in your examina- 
tion.” 

“Whatever I gain,” she answered, “ I 
shall owe to you.” 

“If you pass,” he said, “there will be 
no more drudging, no more anxiety about 
stray lessons, but a good post anda good 
salary. Come straight home to me, di- 
rectly you hear the news to-morrow after- 
noon, and take a hansom. Tell the man 
to drive quickly. Do not delay one single 
instant, for I shall be so anxious to hear 
the good news.” 

As he held out his hand, she raised it 
to her lips and kissed it lovingly. ‘ Good- 
night,” she said, “ good-night, Elkin dear. 
God bless you.” And as she spoke, the 
tears fell from her eyes, and he saw them. 

When he was left alone, there was a 
strangely beautiful smile on his face. He 
knew now that whatever else he had 
missed, he had not missed love. 


VI. 


IT was about two o'clock on August 
12th when Gertrude Hurst went down to 
Burlington Gardens to hear the verdict of 
the examiners. Hernumber was 24. The 
lists were not yet out when she arrived, 
and the hall was full of men and women, 
each one more anxious than the other, 
although, of course, there were some who 
pretended not to be anxious at all, and 
were talking on subjects which had noth- 
ing to do with examinations, but who 
nevertheless looked up eagerly, expecting 
to see the list, which was to set all doubts 
at rest. Gertrude Hurst found many of 
her men and women friends, and they all 
told her that there was no need for her 
to be anxious. She, in her turn, spoke 
many cheering words to a forlorn, middle- 
aged teacher, who looked overworked and 
under-fed. Gertrude thought only of El- 
kin Annerley; all personal interest in the 
matter had passed away, and it was for his 
sake chiefly that she wished to see num- 
ber 24 on the list. “ Who knows?” she 
thought; “a great gladness often helps 
people to live, when doctors have given 
them up.” 

At last the list was brought in, and there 
was a rush to the stand, and Gertrude 
could not get near enough to see. But 





some man, more chivalrous than the 
others, called out : — 

* All right, Miss Hurst; 24 is on the 
list.” 

He made way for her, and she saw for 
herself. She waited just long enough to 
congratulate some of her friends, and to 
press in kindly sympathy the hand of the 
middle-aged teacher whose number was 
not on the list. Then she hailed a han- 
som, and was just going to step into it 
when she told the man to wait a minute; 
and she ran back to have one more look at 
the list. “ Just to be quite sure,” she said 
to herself. She read all the numbers from 
the beginning, and then came 19, 20, and 
24. She. sprang lightly into the bansom, 
and her face was radiant with happiness. 
“Itis through his help,” she said to her- 
self, “and I am so proud and glad to think 
that I owe my success to him. If it had 
not been for him I should have failed 
again in mathematics ; all the biology and 
chemistry in the world would not have 
saved me.” 

The weariness of the last few weeks 
seemed to have left her; her face, ordina- 
rily so troubled, looked girlish and young 
again ; her only thought was how pleased 
he would be to hear the good news, and 
what a cosy evening they would pass to- 
gether now that this anxiety was removed. 

At last she reached his _ lodgings, 
jumped out of the hansom, overpaid the 
cabman, and knocked loudly at the brass 
knocker. The door was opened by the 
old landlady. 

“‘T have such good news for Mr. An- 
nerley,” Gertrude said, smiling happily. 
Then she noticed a strange expression on 
the landlady’s face. 

“Is anything wrong?” she asked, a 
sudden fear possessing her. 

“Oh, Miss Hurst,” the old landlady 
said, “how can I tell you? He died this 
morning at two o’clock.” 

Gertrude stood at the door speechless. 
In that brief moment she knew that the 
loveliest part of life had been taken from 
her. She went silently up to the room 
where Elkin Annerley lay, and there she 
stayed for full anhour. After that, they 
saw her standing on the door-step. 

“ ] am going for a walk,” she told them. 
“T shall be back later on.” 

There were no tears in her eyes, and 
her face was almost expressionless. She 
walked up and down Judge’s Walk, under 
the spreading branches, which cast their 
shadows on the path; the Hampstead 
bells were chiming a sweet melody; the 
lingering sun shone through the trees ; the 
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birds, so strangely tame there, hopped 
from one gnarled root to another ; the chil- 
dren played their games on the grass and 
round the great trees; the dog Rufus 
came and walked by Gertrude’s side, bark- 
ing as though anxious to be noticed. 

The old, white-haired man passed by 
her. “ Ah!” he said, in his cheery way, 
“‘and where is your companion to-day? 
It does not seem natural for you to be 
alone here.” Then she looked up. 

“ He is dead,” she said quietly ; “ there- 
fore I walk alone.” 

“ And what of you?” he asked kindly. 

‘‘T have passed my examination,” she 
said half dreamily. 

“ You are glad of that,” he said. “ Your 
companion was so anxious for you to suc- 
ceed.” 

* But he does not know,” she said, and 
her lips quivered for the first time. ‘* What 
is my success worth to me now?” 


Then she passed on her way, her head 
bowed, and her arms folded tightly to- 
gether. BEATRICE HARRADEN. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
THE QUEEN’S MESSENGER.* 


THE existence of the Corps of Queen’s | 


Foreign Service Messengers is coincident 
with and dependent upon the maintenance 
and development of her Majesty’s diplo- 
matic service. Save for the rare and 
brief occasions when the sovereign is 
absent from British soil, and when the 
necessity for constant transaction of the 
affairs of State demand a regular and 
trustworthy channel of communication 
with the home government, the duties of 
the queen’s messenger are now practically 
confined to the conveyance of despatches 
to and from H.M.’s embassies and lega- 
tions in certain capitals and the Foreign 
Office. Not only is the connection be- 
tween the two services thus established, 
but they may be said to have in reality 
sprung from the same stock by divergent 
processes of evolution. 

The prototype or am@éa of the diplo- 
matist is the savage bearing a wand of 
truce or other symbol of peace and amity ; 
in later times the herald performing a sim- 
ilar function in more civilized communi- 
ties. The transition from the mere bearer 
of a token, message, letter, ultimatum, or 


* The Queen's Messenger, or Travels on the High- 
ways and Byeways of Europfe. By Major Herbert 
Byng Hall. London, 186s. 
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defiance, to the full-blown negotiator or 
plenipotentiary, is a process of a compara- 
tively simple character. In all intertribal 
or international affairs the recurrence of 
questions involving bargain or negotiation 
would certainly develop with the develop- 
ment of civilization, and the consequent 
increase of complexity in human affairs. 
Nevertheless, diplomacy, as a regular pro- 
fession or service, did not certainly exist 
until comparatively recent times. Al- 
though ancient records show that special 
embassies or missions have been resorted 
to, on occasions of necessity, even in the 
very remote past, the idea of a resident 
diplomatic body is the result of a more 
modern civilization, and a requirement of 
latter-day invention. At the present mo- 
ment every civilized State considers it a 
bounden duty to be represented at all the 
principal capitals by a diplomatic officer, 
corresponding either to its own importance 
in the scale of nations, or to that of the 
State to which the envoy is accredited. 
The traditions of the diplomatic service 
are no doubt brilliant, but it may be ques- 
tioned whether the comet which has thus 
been called upon to run its sparkling 
course is destined still for many centuries 
to illuminate the modern world, of which 
the practical sobriety and dulness is ever 
increasing. The growth of the very con- 
ditions, which have tended to produce a 
diplomatic service, may further tend to 
bring about its eventual decay. Proximity 
of geographical position ; common inter- 
ests of an offensive, defensive, or com- 
mercial character ; the recurrence of ques- 
tions requiring tact and conciliation in 
their settlement; all these conditions nat- 
urally tended, in the days of defective 
and dilatory means of communication to 
produce a permanent or residential diplo- 
matic body. As, however, the means of 
interstate communication advance towards 
perfection, so the necessity for a resident 
diplomatic body tends to decrease. True 
it is that the personal influence and tact 
of the many able men of the world, who 
have adorned and still adorn the diplo- 
matic profession, often may be invaluable 
in removing eauses of international quar- 
rel, and in promoting general kindliness 
and good feeling between two different 
States; but in the present day the in- 
crease of democratic principles and of 
Parliamentary government, throughout 
the world, tends to render the force 
of personal characteristics in relation to 
international affairs of less and less im- 
portance. History shows but too well how 
international quarrels may be fomented or 
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allayed as may best suit the political exi- 
gencies of the moment; and in such 
events the most brilliant diplomatic per- 
sonality must ever count as a mere cypher 
in the game. In the days when personal 
government by the sovereign of a State 
was more the rule than the exception, the 
individual influence of a well-skilled diplo- 
matic envoy was a matter of the utmost 
importance, and a fersona grata might do 
much to cement international friendship ; 
but in very few States can such influence 
now operate to so great an extent in the 
present fix de sidcle. Beyond this lies the 
consideration that diplomats may some- 
times be made the object of incidents of 
a nature to occasion international diffi- 
culties. It is not every one who has the 
ready wit and sang-froid displayed some 
years ago in Paris by the German ambas- 
sador, Count Miinster, formerly the very 
popular representative of his sovereign at 
the court of St. James’s, and a well-known 
figure in London society. The incident 
reterred to is thus recorded in a well- 
known journal : — 


An amusing incident happened a day or two 
ago in Paris which, however, might have been 
fraught with grave consequences. The Ger- 
man ambassador, Count Miinster, was driv- 
ing with his daughter in the Avenue du Bois 
de Boulogne, where bread was being served 
out to a number of soldiers of the reserve. 
A cry was raised, ‘‘ That is the German am- 
bassador! ’? whereupon one of the soldiers 
flung a loaf at the passing carriage. It fortu- 
nately missed his Excellency, but struck the 
footman’s hat, and dropped into the carriage. 
Count Miinster stopped to enable the footman 
to pick up his hat, and was on the point of 
driving off, when the man who had thrown 
the loaf added insult to injury by demanding 
back his ‘‘ rightful property.’’ The count, 
however, was equal to the occasion, and re- 
torted calmly: ‘* No, I must have satisfaction, 
and you shall give it—to my horses, which 
are particularly fond of black bread.’? This 
turned the laugh against the offender, who 
stood dumb while the ambassador drove off 
amidst the cheers of the soldiers. 


Here, no doubt, the tact of an able and 
experienced diplomatist prevented all 
chance of unpleasantness; but in many 
similar cases which either are or are not 
recorded in history, according as they 
have or have not led to more or less seri- 
ous quarrels between States, it is impos- 
sible to avoid the reflection that incidents 
of such a character affecting diplomatists 
cannot always be disposed of with the 
same ease and quietness. 

From this point of view it is interesting 
to note the terms of an existing English 





act of Parliament, 7 Anne, cap. xii., en- 
titled, “An Act for preserving the Privi- 
leges of Ambassadors and other Public 
Ministers of Foreign Princes and States.” 
The preamble runs as follows : — 


Whereas several turbulent and disorderly 
Persons having in a most outrageous manner 
insulted the Person of His Excellency Andrew 
Artemonowitz Mattueoff, Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary of His Czarish Majesty, Emperor 
of Great Russia, Her Majesty’s good Friend 
and Ally, by arresting him, and taking him 
by Violence out of his Coach in the publick 
street, and detaining him in Custody for sev- 
eral hours, in contempt of the Protection 
granted by Her Majesty, contrary to the Law 
of Nations, and in prejudice of the Rights 
and Privileges which Ambassadors and other 
Publick Ministers, authorized and received as 
such, have at all times been thereby possessed 
of, and ought to be kept sacred and inviolable; 
be it therefore declared by the Queen’s most 
Excellent Majesty, by and with the Advice 
and Consent of the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, and Commons, in Parliament assem- 
bled, and by the Authority of the same, That 
all Actions and Suits, Writs and Processes 
commenced, sued, or prosecuted againstuthe 
said Ambassador by any Person or Persons 
whatsoever, and all Bail Bonds given by the 
said Ambassador, or any Person or Persons 
in his behalf, and all recognizances of Bail, 
given or acknowledged in any such Action or 
Suit, and all Proceedings upon, or by pretext 
or color of any such Action or Suit, Writ or 
Process, and all Judgments thereupon, are 
utterly null and void, to all Intents, Construc- 
tions, and Purposes whatever. 


The statute goes on to enact, with the 
view “to prevent the like insolences for 
the future,” that a similar immunity is to 
extend not only to any ambassador or 
public minister of any foreign power, but 
also to the domestics or domestic servants 
of any such foreign representative ; and 
penalties are prescribed in regard to any 
persons who shall venture to take pro- 
ceedings of any kind against them. So 
far as we know, this is the only English 
act of Parliament which expressly guar- 
antees the immunities and privileges at- 
taching to the foreign diplomatic body ; 
whose status is, however, further safe- 
guarded by the somewhat misty principles 
of international law and comity of nations, 
which form part of the common law of this 
country. 

Amongst the privileges and immunities 
attaching to the ambassadorial character, 
may certainly be reckoned the right to the 
inviolability and safe conduct of any de- 
spatches which he may send to, or receive 
from, his own government or sovereign. 
The State or royal messenger who is 
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charged with the duty of conveying such 
despatches becomes thus, as the servant 
for the time being of the ambassador, un- 
doubtedly clothed with diplomatic immu- 
nity for the time being, and whilst engaged 
in such service. The fact is noted by 
most of the leading publicists on inter- 
national law. 


The practice of nations [says Wheaton] has 
also extended the inviolability of public min- 
isters to the messengers and couriers sent with 
despatches to or from the legations established 
in different countries. . . . They are exempt 
from every species of visitation and search, 
in passing through the territories of those 
powers with whom their own government is 
in amity. For the purpose of giving effect to 
this exemption, they must be provided with 
passports from their own government, attest- 
ing their official character; and in case of de- 
spatches sent by sea, the vessel or avéso must 
also be provided with a commission or pass. 
. . - In time of war, a special agreement by 
means of a cartel or flag of truce, with pass- 
ports, not only from their own government, 
but from its enemy, is necessary for the pur- 
pose of securing these despatch vessels from 
interruption, as between the belligerent pow- 
ers. But an ambassador, or other public 
minister resident in a neutral country, for the 
purpose of preserving the relations of peace 
and amity between the neutral State and his 
own government, has a right freely to send 
his despatches in a neutral vessel, which can- 
not lawfully be intercepted by the cruisers of 
a power at war with his own country. 


On this subject Vattel very justly re- 
marks : — 


Couriers sent or received by an ambassador, 
his papers, letters, and despatches, all essen- 
tially belong to the Embassy, and are conse- 
quently to be held sacred; since, if they were 
not respected, the legitimate objects of the 
Embassy could not be attained, nor would the 
ambassador be able to discharge his functions 
with the necessary degree of security.* 


It is well known that the historical 
difficulty between Great Britain and the 
United States called the “ Trent affair” 
turned greatly on the question whether 
despatches sent by an enemy on a neutral 
vessel to a neutral power were contraband 
of war, and so liable to seizure. Messrs. 
Slidell and Mason were delegated by the 
Confederate States to proceed as their 
representatives to the courts of Paris and 
St. James, and were entrusted with de- 
spatches in this capacity. They were 
forcibly removed by a Federal cruiser 
from the Trent, which was a British mail 
steamer, and were placed in confinement 


* Halleck’s ‘‘ International Law.” 
By Sir Sherston Baker, Bart. 


New edition. 
London, 1878. 
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at Baltimore. After a sharp discussion 
between the British and United States 
governments, during the course of which 
the question of the inviolability of the 
bearers of despatches was minutely ar- 
gued, the incident, which at one time 
threatened to lead to a rupture, was ter- 
minated by the surrender of the envoys 
to the protection of the British flag. Dur- 
ing the course of the dispute the govern- 
ment of Great Britain received the most 
gratifying testimony from various Euro- 
pean States to the justice of the position 
they had taken up. 

This incident serves to show the inter- 
dependent sanctity of diplomatic repre- 
sentatives and of their despatches, and 
confirms the view expressed above of the 
close connection between the two services 
of;diplomacy and royal messengers. 

In modern times the vast bulk of the 
international questions which require per- 
sonal communication, are those of ad- 
ministrative or technical character ; com- 
mercial, postal, telegraph, extradition, 
consular, and other conventions of the 
like character; and the matters growing 
out of them are usually discussed to the 
greatest advantage by experts in the par- 
ticular subjects. The services of the pro- 
fessional diplomatist are frequently not 
required in the treatment of such ques- 
tions, which, however, continue in an ever- 
increasing ratio to represent the greater 
portion of international relations in the 
present day. 

Scarcely half a century ago Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe might find himself called 
upon to settle off-hand questions which 
involved the most vital interests of his 
country. No possibility of receiving in- 
structions for a prolonged period; no in- 
dication of the views and policy of his 
government, but immediate and pressing 
necessity for personal decision on matters 
of the gravest international import. This 
was real diplomacy, requiring nerve, abil- 
ity, judgment, and implicit trust on the 
part of the sovereign and the nation rep- 
resented. Every one knows that there are 
men now in H.M.’s diplomatic service, who 
are fully equal to such an emergency ; but 
with telegraphic and steam communica- 
tion, it is clearly less likely of occurrence. 
Given a difficult position — or an awkward 
crisis, upon which previous instructions 
have not been furnished —it is the duty 
of the latter-day diplomatist to sit down 
and telegraph for the decision of the sec- 
retary of state for foreign affairs, which 
may be taken either with or without con- 
sultation with the Cabinet, according to 
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the gravity of the matter in hand. Short | 
shrift would be given to the ambassador | 
who through want of such a precaution | 
should unwittingly run counter to the: 
wishes of his government on any serious 
issue. Full play may still be left to per- 
sonal charm of manner, experience, and 
tact; but the old diplomacy, involving the 
personal settlement of weighty questions 
upon the sole initiative and responsibility 
of the ambassador, is to a great extent a 
thing of the past. Where itis necessary 
that personal initiative and responsibility 
should be taken on the moment, in any 
case involving very grave issues — as for 
example at the celebrated Congress of 
Berlin— Great Britain would frequently 
be represented, as on that historic occa- 
sion, by statesmen in a position to decide 
for themselves, and to answer to the coun- 
try for the nature and results of their 
policy. 

Of course under present conditions the 
instances are numerous where questions 
are left to the initiative of a powerful diplo- 
matist, who may often indeed decide the 
policy of the home government, especially 
in regard to matters which can only be 
mastered by those who have made them 
an especial — perhaps a life-long — study ; 
such as that which is vaguely termed the 
Eastern question. The necessity which 
thus arises for the advice of a specially 
qualified diplomatist is, however, some- 
what of an artificial requirement, and one 
which, not having been felt centuries ago 
in the past, may perhaps be superseded by 
different methods in centuries to come. 
It is a significant fact that a telephonic 
convention has recently been concluded 
between Great Britain and France, and it 
may certainly be expected that in the near 
future similar international arrangements 
will multiply and develop with extraordi- 
nary rapidity. Even from the existing 
state of affairs, it is a comparatively simple 
transition to the foreign secretary of the 
future. Selected probably by open com- 
petition amongst the members of his 
party; seated ata large desk surrounded 
by tubes of the telephone, and speaking an 
international volapiik fixed by convention 
as the universal means of communication 
amongst civilized States; the secretary 
of state for foreign affairs of the twenty- 
first century will as readily enter upon a 
personal conversation with the correspond- 
ing functionary in Peking as in Paris, and 





written or telegraphic communications 
will pass between them direct with equal 
ease, without need of any diplomatic in- 
tervention, The technical questions, of | 
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growing complexity, arising between vari- 
ous States may possibly to a large extent 
be settled by expert delegates; whilst the 
supervision of the travelling, commercial, 
or shipping interests of British subjects 
abroad remains under the care of the con- 
sular body. 

If it is thus possible that the profession 
of diplomacy may, some centuries hence, 
be destined to disappear under the proc- 
esses of evolution, so @ fortiori must that 
of queen’s messenger — no diplomats, no 
despatches. Long may it be before that 
day arrives, but no great stretch of im- 
agination is required to conceive an in- 
ternational convention or union which 
should guarantee the inviolability of gov- 
ernment correspondence in some manner 
beyond the reach of suspicion ; or to pic- 
ture certain developments of pneumatic, 
telegraphic, or telephonic means of com- 
munication which should render the 
personal carriage of despatches an an- 
achronism. Under existing circumstances 
and conditions, however, the queen’s mes- 
senger service is indispensable, and is a 
necessary complement of the diplomatic 
profession. It is certainly destined to 
flourish for a good many generations, and 
we observe with pleasure that the Royal 
Commission on Civil Establishments rec- 
ommend, in their report on the Foreign 
Office, that an adequate staff of queen’s 
messengers should be maintained. 

We propose to devote the following 
pages toa description of the service, to- 
gether with a few of those tales which 
have been handed down by oral tradition 
in connection with it,“and which, if not 
perhaps entirely founded on fact, are at 
least den trovati, and familiar in every 
British chancery abroad. 

There are, of course, two branches of 
the queen’s messenger service, viz., the 
home service and the foreignservice. The 
duties of the former being merely toconvey 
despatch boxesand letters to and from the 
palace, and from house to house of various 
Officials, they are naturally on an entirely 
different footing from the foreign service 
messengers, of whom we are now exclu- 
sively speaking. The number of queen’s 
foreign service messengers has varied 
{rom time to time; from sixteen towards 
the close of last century, to eighteen dur- 
ing the period marked by the international 
difficulties which culminated in the Cri- 
mean War. Since then the number has 
been gradually reduced to ten, which is 
the present strength of the corps, but 
which, however, might at any time be re- 
inforced to meet extraordinary pressure, 
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either by the appointment of extra mes- 
sengers, or by the enlistment for special 


journeys of clerks in the Foreign Office, | 


who may often be glad of the relaxation 
afforded by a trip abroad, even though in 


some cases it should be counted as a por-| 


tion of their annual holiday. 

The pay of a queen’s messenger is 400/. 
a year, with an allowance of 1/, per diem 
for subsistence whilst ‘on actual duty, all 
travelling expenses being of course paid 
by the government. A messenger may 
perhaps be engaged on actual service dur- 
ing rather less than half of the days in 
each year, reckoning annual holidays and 
the intervals between each journey abroad, 
so that he would thus receive under the 
head of subsistence allowance,an annual 
addition to his salary of something like 
150/., making the total emoluments of the 
post about 550/. a year. In addition to 
this may be reckoned the advantage of a 
pension on retirement from active service. 

The regulations for the service pre- 
scribe that the messengers must be pro- 
vided with a uniform consisting of a 
dark blue cloth double-breasted frock-coat, 
with turn-down collar ; blue single-breasted 
waistcoat, buttoned up to the throat, with 
edging of gold lace; trousers of Oxiord 
mixture, with a scarlet cord down the side 
seams; gilt buttons embossed with the 
royal cypher, encircled by the crown and 
garter, and having a greyhound pendant; 
blue cloth cap with leather peak, band of 
black braid, and the royal cypher and 
crown gilt in front; and a badge of the 
regulation size with the royal crown and 
silver greyhound pendant, suspended from 
the neck by adark blue riband. The reg- 
ulations add that this uniform, and more 
especially the badge, must be always worn 
by messengers when travelling, but we 
fancy that this injunction is more honored 
in the breach than in the observance. 

Nominations to these appointments rest 
with the secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, subject to a pass examination, and 
candidates are invariably gentlemen of 
good social position and standing, the ser- 
vice being largely recruited from officers 
inthe army. It is indeed strictly neces- 
sary that they should be men of whom 
something is known, and not the chance 
winners of anopen competition. The con- 
fidential relations, which must necessarily 
exist between the queen’s messenger and 
the members of the diplomatic service 
abroad, render it unavoidable that the for- 
mer should often become more or less 
informed on matters of State policy, in re- 
gard to which discretion and Von Moltke’s 
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| gift of being silent in five languages are of 
the highest value. Without the personal 
selection implied by the process of nomi- 
| nation, these qualities could hardly be se- 
cured. 

In the matter of examination, candidates 
'who have been nominated by the secre- 
|tary of state are required to satisfy the 
civil service commissioners: That they 
are between the ages of twenty-five and 
thirty-five ; that they are British subjects ; 
that they have such a know.edge of either 
French, German, or Italian as will enable 
them to make themselves understood in 
regard to such matters as concern their 
duties on the road, those duties being, to 
convey the despatches entrusted to them 
safely and expeditiously by whatever 
means they may have occasion to travel; 
that they have such a knowledge of the 
first four rules of arithmetic as will enable 
them to make out their accounts in the 
simplest form; that they possess sound 
bodily health; and that they are able to 
ride, and competent to perform journeys 
on horseback. 

These requirements are not onerous, 
though the last mentioned item appears to 
be a survival of prehistoric times, akin to 
the rudimentary legs observable in snakes 
and other kindred species, as evidences of 
a long since disused mode of progression. 
It is rarely now that a queen’s messenger 
can be called upon to perform a journey 
on horseback, and a better qualification in 
the present day would be the ability to 
travel for five or six consecutive days and 
nights in a stuffy Continental railway train, 
and to turn up at the end punctual, smil- 
ing, and well-dressed. With this object 
in view it is a well-recorded fact that a 
popular member of the queen’s messenger 
service was in the habit of keeping, with 
great precautions, a glossy silk hatin each 
of the principal capitals of Europe, to the 
end that he might appear in proper tenue 
at any place of fashionable resort. The 
queen’s messenger, indeed, is not only the 
intimate and confidential friend of the 
members of her Majesty’s diplomatic ser- 
vice abroad, but is a cosmopolitan in the 
truest sense of the word, being an accept- 
able member of society in the various 
cities to which his steps are again and 
again directed by the necessary routine of 
his official duties. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that he is liable to be packed off at a 
moment’s notice to any spot on the face 





of the earth. ‘Theoretically this may in- 
deed be so, but the instances.are very rare 
when he is now called upon to perform any 
but journeys on a fixed routine, recurring 
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on stated days of the month—and to 
certain capitals only — principally Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna, St. Petersburg, and Con- 
stantinople. These fixed journeys take 
from a fortnight to one month out and 
home, and are now performed entirely by 
railway. Notso long ago this monotony 
was diversified by making the trip to Con- 
stantinople by way of Marseilles, and 
thence by sea. In a fine springtime few 
more enjoyable trips could be desired, 
with a rest of ten or fourteen days in the 
beautiful city of the Bosphorus. The iron 
horse has now changed all that, and the 
messenger merely speeds direct by rail to 
the Eastern city, with perhaps a halt of 
twenty-four hours at Vienna. 

In olden time, however, lengthy and 
adventurous journeys on horseback were 
common incidents in the messenger’s life. 
One of the most famous of these journeys 
was that of Colonel Townley from Bel- 
grade to Constantinople, performed under 
circumstances of great personal discom- 
fort, in an incredibly short space of time. 
It called forth high commendation from 
Lord Palmerston in a speech in the House 
of Commons in 1850: — 


As a proof of the zeal with which these 
royal messengers render their services to the 
government of this country, I would mention 
an instance in which one of these gentlemen 
performed his duty on an occasion when it 
was required that he should make an extraor- 
dinary effort, in order to carry a despatch of 
very considerable importance from the Foreign 
Office to Constantinople, at a time when a 
question was pending between Russia and 
Turkey, who was three days and nights in the 
saddle without quitting it, and performed the 
journey in the worst weather, and under the 
greatest possible difficulties. This showed 
that these servants of the crown and the public 
were willing to perform, and capable of per- 
forming, duties when required of them, which 
one would think it was almost impossible any 
human being would be able to go through. 


But even this extraordinary journey 
was beaten shortly afterwards by Mr. 
(now Sir Henry) Layard; who, though not 
a queen’s messenger, performed the 
duties of one, bringing important intelli- 
gence from Belgrade to Sir Stratford Can- 
ning at Constantinople, and travelling over 
the same ground in even a shorter time. 
We give an account of this journey as one 
of the best illustrations of the energy and 
devotion with which the queen’s messen- 
gers discharged their duties. It origi- 
nally appeared in Sir Henry Layard’s 
“Early Adventures,” published a few 
years ago: — 





It was the middle of October, and the 
weather, especially at night, was already ecld 
in the mountains and in the bleak plains of 
Servia and Bulgaria. I consequently provided 
myself with a cloak lined with sheepskins, and 
purchasing a roomy and comfortable Tatar 
saddle, with heavy shovel stirrups, which 
served for spurs, I started from Belgrade on 
my journey to Constantinople. The gates of 
Belgrade were being closed, in consequence 
of the state of siege, when I left the city at 
sunset. A ‘‘sureji,’’ leading ahorse, on which 
was placed my saddle-bags and those of the 
Tatar, led the way. The Tatar himself fol- 
lowed, with his long whip, which he used 
incessantly to keep the animals in front of him 
to their full speed. I brought up the rear. 
Notwithstanding the darkness of the night, 
and the state of the tracks which passed for 
roads, but which were deep in mud and were 
frequently lost altogether, we galloped day 
and night as fast as the horses could carry us, 
over rocky hills and through dense forests. 

In the afternoon of the day after I left Bel- 
grade, we reached the considerable town of 
Nissa, passing, as we entered it, the pyramid 
of human skulls—a trophy of a Turkish vic- 
tory over the Servians — which was then still 
preserved. We rode through the narrow 
streets and bazaars, still at full gallop, scat- 
tering thick black mud over the passengers 
and the shopkeepers in their stalls —the 
‘* sureji,’? as was the custom when preceding 
a Tatar, warning the crowd of his approach 
by loud discordant yells and by cracking his 
whip. 

The pasha, to whom I delivered my letter, 
sent at once for a fresh Tatar to accompany 
me to Constantinople, and ordered horses to 
be got ready for me without delay. As an 
attempt had been made to construct a road 
from Nissa to Sophia, he offered me the use 
of his carriage for the first two or three stages. 
As I thought I could thus obtain a few hours’ 
sleep after my journey through the night, I 
accepted his offer. I was followed by the 
Tatar, and a ‘‘ sureji,’’ leading a spare horse 
for me to mount if necessary. I soon found 
that this had been a wise precaution. The 
pasha’s carriage was drawn by four small, 
active horses driven by a Bulgarian coachman, 
who urged them with his long whip and his 
cries to their full speed, utterly regardless of 
the state of the so-called roads and the stones 
and rocks which encumbered it. The carriage 
itself was a rickety, nondescript vehicle, with 
primitive springs, constructed in Hungary. 
Sleep was out of the question. I was soon so 
much shaken that I preferred to dismiss the 
coachman with a present and complimentary 
message to his master, and to mount the spare 
horse. 

The only incident of my journey that I rec- 
oilect was that, when following the yelling 
**sureji’’ and Tatar at full gallop through a 
narrow and crowded bazaar in one of the 
towns through which we passed, my horse 
stumbled on the slippery stone pavement, and, 
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throwing me over its head, deposited me in 
the midst of a circle of tailors, seated cross- 
legged at their work in an open shop. They 
were not a little alarmed at this sudden intru- 
sion, and I was no less surprised at finding 
myself in such company — fortunately without 
hurt or injury. . 

We reached Adrianople early one morning, 
having galloped day and night without stop- 
ping, except to change horses at the post 
stations. My Tatar, who had been accus- 
tomed to travel at a jog-trot pace, which was 
exceedingly fatiguing to me, declared that he 
could go no further. He accordingly con- 
ducted me to the ‘‘konak,”’ or residence of 
the governor, who undertook to provide me 
at once with afresh Tatar. Whilst the neces- 
sary preparations were being made, 1 went to 
a neighboring Turkish bath. After a short, 
sound sleep on the soft cushions and white 
linen of the outer hall, I felt thoroughly re- 
freshed and ready to continue my journey. I 
dressed and returned to the ‘‘konak.”’ I 
found everything ready for my departure, and 
in a few minutes was in the saddle again. 

The vast undulating plains of Roumelia, 
smooth as a racecourse, were soon crossed. 
The bracing October air, with a cloudless sky 
overhead, and the rapid motion, produced an 
exhilarating effect which made me forget my 
fatigues. 

I reached Constantinople before dawn on 
the sixth day after leaving Belgrade. I had 
performed this journey in less time by some 
hours than Colonel Townley, a Queen’s 
Messenger, whose Tatar ride over the same 
ground had been mentioned by Lord Palmers- 
ton in the House of Commons as the fastest 
on record. I was, consequently, not a little 
proud of my feat. As some time had yet to 
elapse before the Adrianople gate, at which I 
had arrived, would be opened — the gates of 
Stamboul were then closed between sunset 
and sunrise — I dismounted, and lying on the 
ground, slept until I could enter the city... 
It was only the date of the letters that I 
brought to Sir Stratford Canning which con- 
— him that I had left Belgrade six days 

efore. 


Other records show how a queen’s mes- 
senger, charged with the conveyance of 
despatches from his Majesty’s embassy at 
Constantinople, addressed to his Majesty’s 
ambassador at St. Petersburg, accom- 
plished the whole journey through Russia, 
from south to north, entirely in the saddle. 
There were no examinations in those 
days; but strange to say, in spite of this 
lamentable omission, the queen’s messen- 
ger was then, as now, ever ready to per- 
form his duties, and competent to succeed 
in the most arduous undertaking which 
might be entrusted to him. 

When a messenger returns to London 
from foreign service, he is placed at the 
bottom of the list of those at home avail- 
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able for duty, and may thus reckon on 
perhaps a fortnight clear at his own dis- 
posal, It is not well, however, to count 
on any precise period of leisure with too 
| much certainty, as is shown by the follow- 
ing veracious tale, which has been repeated 
many a time and oft in Downing Street. 
Captain A. having just returned from St. 
Petersburg, saw his name well placed at 
the bottom of a goodly !ist of names ready 
for duty, and judged it expedient to spend 
his anticipated fortnight in the sunny 
south of France. About a week after his 
arrival at Monte Carlo he was startled and 
annoyed by the receipt of the following 
strange and apparently impertinent tele- 
gram :— 


Chief Clerk, Foreign Office, to Captain A.: 
You are fast and dirty. Return at once. 


Having puzzled a while over this enigma, 
it occurred to him that whatever might be 
the explanation of the first sentence, the 
last was an order which his sense of duty 
compelled him to obey. He accordingly 
packed up his traps and returned forth- 
with, to find on his arrival at Downing 
Street, that the telegram, as originally 
despatched, ran as follows : — 


You are first on duty. Return at once. 


Thirty or forty years ago, perhaps even 
more than now, the queen’s messenger was 
a personage of the first importance on the 
road, claiming the earliest attention from 
guards and porters, civility and expedition 
at every customs frontier, and the best 
places in train and steamboat. In the 
present day, travelling always by train 
amongst the ever-increasing crowd of 
tourists, the comfort and prestige of a 
journey with despatches is somewhat on 
the wane; and except in times of war, the 
adventures of the queen’s messenger are 
reduced to the possible chance of a rail- 
way smash. Only a few years have 
passed, however, since most of the ha- 
bitués of the mail route between London 
and Paris must have been familiar with 
the bluff and burly presence of Major X., 
the Ajax of the corps of queen’s messen- 
gers, and hero of a hundred tales. We 
can see him now, striding from the train 
to the boat at Dover, followed by two por- 
ters bearing the despatch bags. Passen- 
gers scatter right and left as he calls in 
loud, commanding tones, “ R-room for her 
Majesty’s despatches !” and the little pro- 
cession, headed by the major, steps across 
the gangway and finds its way to the 





proper reserved cabin. 
| Major X. was a wonderful messenger, 
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commanding by the sheer force of personal 
demeanor the greatest respect and atten- 
tion from officials of every class and 
nationality. To him the most difficult 
journey might be entrusted, with the cer- 
tainty that he would turn up at the desired 
spot at any given moment, true to time. 
When at length the cruel hand of time 
brought about the moment for the gallant 
major to retire upon a pension, it is said 
that he was loth to quit his long familiar 
work, and that, seeking an interview with 
the foreign secretary of the day, he said, 
“Well, my lord, if I must retire, I must; 
but all I can say is, that I am willing to 
ride, swim, walk, or run with any man of 
my age in the three kingdoms for a thou- 
sand pounds!” and we make little doubt 
that he would have won his wager. 

Before the advent of the railway system 
on the Continent, the life of the queen’s 
messenger was one of real adventure, and 
many are the tales of hardship and peril 
which have been told of the journeys in 
those days. Once, at a period when Great 
Britain was on the verge of a war witha 
great Continental power, the following in- 
cident is recounted, though whether it is 
founded on actual factor not we have 
never been able to discover. We give it, 
however, as we have heard it told. The 
queen’s messenger was entrusted with 
despatches of the highest importance, and 
was instructed to make the best of his way 
vid Athens to Constantinople, in order to 
deliver them to the British ambassador in 
the latter city. The route chosen was by 
Marseilles, and thence by sea to Athens, 
where the messenger was told that an En- 
glish man-of-war would be on the lookout, 
and convey him on to Constantinople. 
The messenger embarked in due time at 
Marseilles on board a vessel bound for 
Athens, and after a prosperous voyage 
was approaching his destination. When, 
however, the vessel was just rounding the 
point of land some little distance before 
the harbor of the Pirzeus is reached, a 
man-of-war’s boat manned by sailors in the 
British uniform, and flying the British flag, 
was seen rowing round the opposite point, 
and signalling the incoming vessel. The 
queen’s messenger accordingly requested 
the captain to heave to, in order that he 
might be put on board the boat sent for 
him. The captain at first demurred, say- 
ing that it was an inconvenient spot to 
stop in, that the British man-of-war must 
be in the harbor of the Pirzus, and that 
the messenger could more easily go on 
board of her there. Ultimately, however, 
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at the messenger’s renewed request, he 
was about to bring to, when from the 
opposite direction was seen coming from 
the harbor a second British-man-of-war’s 
boat, rowing towards them at full speed, 
and signalling violently. Immediately this 
second boat came into view, the first boat 
turned round, and rowing quickly round 
the opposite point, disappeared from sight. 
The second boat on nearing the vessel 
was found to be in command of a British 
naval officer, and the queen’s messenger 
was soon safely deposited on board the 
British man-of-war in the harbor. Subse- 
quent investigation is said to have made 
it evident that an attempt had been made 
to kidnap the messenger with his impor- 
tant despatches, by means of a boat got 
up under false colors. 

Before railways were invented, all jour- 
neys across Europe had necessarily to be 
made by postchaise, and great were the 
difficulties encountered by the messengers 
even in ordinary and peaceful times. At 
moments of international trouble and ex- 
citement, these difficulties were naturally 
increased ; and at times when the discov- 
ery of the contents of important despatches 
might have the most vital effect upon the 
European situation, the messenger might 
easily be exposed to serious dangers in 
the execution of his duty. The following 
story which we have heard told, and which 
is probably founded to a certain extent 
upon fact, may suffice as an example. 

At a very critical moment of interna- 
tional complication which occurred a good 
many years ago, it was found necessary 
to send a king’s messenger across one of 
the Alpine passes charged with de- 
spatches, the importance of which was so 
great that they practically involved the 
issues of peace or war. It was in the 
depth of winter; and in those days, even 
under the most ordinary circumstances, a 
journey across Europe meant no trifling 
undertaking. The first part of the journey 
was safely accomplished in postchaise as 
far as the foot of the pass, where a trans- 
fer to a sleigh was necessary. Here, on 
enquiring at the posting inn for horses 
and a sleigh, the messenger found to his 
dismay that none were to be had. “Im- 
possible, monsieur,” said the posting mas- 
ter, “to go forward this night. A traveller 
of position with an enormous retinue has 
only started a few hours ago to cross the 
pass with all the horses of the station, and 
not a sleigh is left.” The only thing todo 
under these circumstances was to wait 
two or three days till horses and sleighs 
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should return; and the messenger, com- 
pulsorily resigned to his fate, proceeded 
to make himself as comfortable as circum- 
stances would permit during this enforced 
leisure at the Jittle mountain inn. Towards 
evening, however, a private carriage ar- 
rived occupied by one traveller, with a 
sleigh, several spare horses, and plenty 
of servants, evidently the equipage of a 
personage of distinction. The traveller 
halted at the posting inn, and after a short 
parley determined to enter and have din- 
ner, the journey across the pass to be 
continued at nightfall, when a clear moon 
might be expected. Under these circum- 
stances the king’s messenger and the 
other traveller naturally dined together 
and entered into friendly conversation, 
with the result that an offer of a place in 
the traveller’s sleigh was gladly accepted 
by the former. 

At nightfall the journey across the pass 
was commenced, the messenger carrying 
in his hand a small despatch bag contain- 
ing his despatches. The route wound up 
and up the mountain-side, all being soon 
covered deep insnow. The horses seemed 
fresh and high-mettled, and were urged at 
full speed by the driver. Suddenly, at a 
turn of the road, a man jumped out from a 
rock; the horses seemed to shy, and in 
less time than it takes to tell, the sleigh 
was rolling over and over in the snow, 
with its occupants tossed hither and 
thither. Some moments elapsed before 
the half-stunned messenger came to his 
senses, and when he did so, the first thing 
which struck his astonished eyes was the 
sleigh tearing back down the pass at 
breakneck speed. No human being was 
to be seen beside him; his late compan- 
ions, and worse still, his bag of despatches, 
which had escaped from his grasp in 
the tumble, having vanished like magic. 
Nothing remained but to plod wearily 
through the snow back to the inn, where 
all that he could ascertain was, that the 
strange traveller was unknown to the land- 
lord, and that he had returned by the way 
he came with his own horses, explaining 
that there had been anaccident. Neither 
the mysterious traveller, nor the bag of 
despatches was ever traced, nor has the 
full history of the adventure ever come to 
light up to the present day. 

Ready wit, courage, and resource in 
difficulty are amongst the cardinal points 
in a good messenger. He must not only 
be able to attend to his duties on the road, 
those duties being, in the words of the 
regulations, “to convey the despatches 
entrusted to them safely and expeditiously 
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by whatever means they may have occa- 
sion to travel,” but higher qualifications 
than these are sometimes demanded. 

In the earlier half of the present cen- 
tury a burning political question had 
arisen at a certain European capital, in 
which question both Great Britain and 
another great power were largely inter- 
ested. Two messengers were despatched 
from that capital one evening. The one, 
an English foreign service messenger, 
conveying despatches of a most pressing 
nature, regarding the pending controversy, 
to be delivered to the secretary of state 
for foreign affairs. The other, a courier 
of the great power in question, charged 
with the conveyance of similar intelligence 
to his ambassador in London. Both mes- 
sengers were strictly enjoined to lose not 
a moment on the road, but to press on at 
the highest possible rate of speed. The 
Englishman, however, was privately in- 
formed that, if he could by any means 
outstrip his colleague, or delay him on the 
way, So as to place the despatches in the 
hands of the secretary of state before the 
foreign ambassador in London could have 
received the same information, the time 
thus gained would be of great advantage 
to the State. 

The two messengers fraternized on the 
journey, the Englishman all the while 
casting about for any scheme whereby he 
might delay his companion, or advance 
himself. No possible opening presented 
itself until Calais was reached, when for- 
tune favored his enterprise in the shape 
of a severe storm, which prevented the 
packet from crossing the harbor bar on 
that night. The messenger at once saw 
and seized upon his opportunity. Ap- 
proaching his travelling companion, he 
proposed that as the boat could not start 
that evening, they should at once seek 
quarters for the night at the neighboring 
hotel. No sooner said than done; the 
foreign courier, seeing no help for it, and 
safe in the consideration that his English 
colleague was in the same plight as him- 
self, willingly consented, under the cir- 
cumstances, to take a night’s rest, and the 
two had speedily reached the hotel, and 
engaged their sleeping accommodation. 
Directly, however, the English messenger 
had seen his companion safe into his bed- 
room, he himself instead of proceeding to 
his apartment, and in real fact quite wide 
awake, quietly slipped out. By dint of 
liberal offers of money he at length suc- 
| ceeded in persuading the owner of a lugger 
| in port to face the passage of the Straits 
| under sail, notwithstanding the tempestu- 
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ous character of the weather, and to con- 
vey him by this means at once to Dover. 
A start was soon made, and after a stormy 
but prosperous voyage, the stout-hearted 
queen’s messenger had the satisfaction to 
place his foot on British soil a good twelve 
hours in advance of hisrival. He hurried 
up to London, and safely delivered his 
despatches, wearied, almost worn out, but 
with the proud consciousness of duty 
well fulfilled. Itis said that the popular 
English secretary of state for foreign 
affairs of the day, presented the messenger 
on the spot with a gratuity of one hundred 
guineas, as a token of his admiration for 
his pluck and resourceful energy, which 
had gained the valuable hours necessary to 
enable the minister to deal with the critical 
international question as the sole possessor 
of most important information, and in such 
a manner as to secure the best interests of 
his country. 

If such incidents are unlikely to occur 
now during the daily railway routine of a 
queen’s messenger’s life, the outbreak of 
hostilities between European powers may 
at any time render the service one of 
danger, and expose the messenger to hair- 
breadth escapes and all the vicissitudes of 
war. 

An adventure which befell Captain Rob- 
bins when employed on queen’s messenger 
service during the Franco-German war in 
1870 was thus reported by the Zzmes cor- 
respondent : — 


Captain Robbins having formerly served in 
the Austrian army is fluent in German, and I 
believe was on that account selected to go to 
the king’s headquarters at Versailles. I don’t 
know whether serving in Austria makes a 
man look like a Prussian, but it seems that 
some Free-shooters took it into their heads 
that he was a spy, and accordingly doomed 
him to death. Nothing would convince them 
of their mistake, and of the captain’s true 
nationality, official character, and important 
mission. The passport and other papers he 
produced were totally disregarded, and the 
enamelled Queen’s Arms and running grey- 
hound which her Majesty’s messengers habit- 
ually wear, were looked at with some curiosity, 
but without the slightest respect. Although, 
therefore, there could be no moral doubt of 
his guilt, a compassionate inn-keeper sug- 
gested a reprieve, in order that the criminal 
might have time to write to his wife and say 
his prayers, and go out of the world like a 
Christian. I believe the worthy audergiste 
also suggested that it might be as well to have 
an officer present at the execution, for the 
proposers of summary punishment were only 
full privates; but there is a good deal of 
equality among the Free-shooters, and it may 
often happen that the privates are quite as 


| good as their officers, and that the officers do 


not know much more than the privates. How- 
ever, they consented to let the man with the 
greyhound live till the morning, and departed, 
watning the landlord that it would go hard 
with him if the bird had flown when they re- 
turned. At 3 A.M. some of them came back ; 
they thought they had waited long enough, 
and they thirsted for the messenger’s blood. 
The house was so full, the landlord said, that 
there were two or three persons in every 
room, and they might make a mistake and 
shoot the wrong man, and so he put them off 
till daylight arrived. Before it, Captain Rob- 
bins, whose horse by this time had rested, was 
out of the window and into his carriage; he 
was lucky enough not to meet the Free- 
shooters on the road, and reached a place of 
safety, whence this brief narrative of his ad- 
ventures and perils was brought to me bya 
sympathizing colleague. Speaking in all 
seriousness, queen’s messengers, who at this 
time are sent through the French lines, 
whether going to or coming from the Prus- 
sians, perform the duty at the risk of their 
lives. 

It is not only in the actual duties of the 
road, however, that the messenger may 
be exposed to disagreeable incidents and 
adventures. Compelled by the nature of 
his profession to pass much of his time in 
strange lands, he is peculiarly liable to be 
the object of that singular aversion to 
foreigners which may still, even in this 
nineteenth century, be noticed in many 
European states. If, in any land, aversion 
to foreigners amounts to a national char- 
acteristic, Englishmen are certainly not 
the nationality to win exemption from the 
rule. The Britisher, with his tweed jacket, 
and free-and-easy, domineering ways, often 
acts as the red rag to the bull. 

Some years ago a queen’s messenger 
had, in the course of his duty, to travel to 
a northern capital; and one day, shortly 
after his arrival, was spending the even- 
ing in the public gardens, in company 
with a member of the British Embassy 
in that capital, After a short time spent 
in conversation and in watching the nu- 
merous promenaders, his friend went to 
talk with a group at a little distance, leav- 
ing the messenger seated all alone, ab- 
sorbed in his cigar and in contemplation 
of the beauty of the prospect. From this 
reverie he was abruptly and disagreeably 
disturbed by a sudden blow from behind, 
which knocked his hat off. Fully expect- 
ing that this must be a somewhat unman- 
nerly and unseasonable joke on the part 
of his friend, the messenger started up 
with wrath in his soul, to find himself con- 
fronted by an officer in the local regiment, 





glaring with anger, and showing not the 
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least trace of compunction. Roused to 
fury by this impenitent demeanor, the mes- 
senger promptly administered the truly 
British argument of a scientifically deliv- 
ered knock-down blow, which measured 
the length of his antagonist on the path. 
The latter, when he had recovered himself, 
clapped his hand to his sword and de- 
manded satisfaction. Nothing loth, the 
queen’s messenger, himself an officer in 
the English army, gave his address at the 
British Embassy, his military rank, and 
for all details for the arrangement of a 
hostile meeting referred his antagonist to 
his friend from the Embassy, who had 
hurried back on observing the disturb- 
ance. 

All preliminaries being thus arranged, 
the foreign officer, who throughout the 
affair had manifested an extraordinary and 
uncontrollable excitement, was at last per- 
suaded by his friends and the bystanders 
to retire and enter a carriage which was 
waiting close by. No explanation did he 
offer as to the sudden and unprovoked 
attack of which he had been guilty, but 
dashed off, and sprang into the carriage, 
which instantly set off towards the town. 
Arrived at the centre of the bridge, the 
carriage was observed to be suddenly 
stopped by command of its occupant, who 
leapt from the seat, sprung upon the par- 
apet of the bridge, and plunged into the 
swift-flowing tide. Assistance was im- 
possible, and he was quickly swept away 
to death. It was afterwards ascertained 
that the unfortunate young officer in ques- 
tion had escaped from the regimental in- 
firmary in a fit of mania; and that roaming 
through the city, he had expended his mad 
fury in an attack upon the first object 
which excited his wrath —naturally an 
English stranger — with the unhappy re- 
sults above related. 

The regular foreign service messenger 
readily acquires experience and savoir- 
Faire in the arts of travel, and in the 
arrangement of necessary modes of com- 
munication. These minor difficulties and 
anxieties of the road, though of constant 
occurrence, are frequently apt to embar- 
rass and disconcert a novice at the game, 
or any one who may be casually entrusted 
with the charge of despatches for a singie 
journey. 

Most of our readers who have reached 
middle age will readily call to mind a sad 
event which occurred in Greece rather 
more than twenty years ago. A party of 
English gentlemen, amongst whom was a 
well-known member of her Majesty’s Le- 
gation at Athens, whilst on a pleasure- 
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excursion to the plains of Marathon, were 
captured by brigands, with the shocking 
result that, on arrival of troops to the res- 
cue, the captives were murdered in cold 
blood by the cowardly villains who had 
demanded their ransom. Shortly after 
this terrible occurrence, it became neces- 
sary to send important despatches upon 
the subject to her Majesty’s minister at 
Athens. All the regular queen’s messen- 
gers were fully engaged upon duties at 
that moment of a more than usually oner- 
ous character, A young Foreign Office 
clerk was therefore entrusted with the 
duty of conveying these despatches to 
their destination, He was instructed to 
proceed to Syra, where the Greek de- 
spatches should be delivered to the con- 
sul, and the journey then pursued on 
board the Austrian Lioyd steamer to Con- 
stantinople, despatches for which capital 
were also placed in the acting messenger’s 
charge. Arrived at Trieste, the regular 
and experienced messenger would at once 
have telegraphed to the consul at Syra to 
apprise him of his approach and of the 
name of the steamer by which he would 
come. Inthe present instance this pre- 
caution was somehow or other neglected, 
and to his dismay the young Foreign Office 
clerk found himself entering the port of 
Syra at one o’clock inthe morning. Pitch 
dark; every one gone to bed; no consul 
to be seen; and, worse still, the unaccom- 
modating captain of the steamer declared 
that he could not spare any one to pilot 
the messenger to the consul’s private 
house. There were two hours to wait, 
and nothing remained to be done but to 
go on shore and try, with an imperfect 
knowledge of the language, to obtain a 
guide to the desired spot. After locking up 
his Constantinople despatches in his cabin 
and pocketing the key, the young mes- 
senger passed the gangway, and plunged 
into the darkness of the quays and sur- 
rounding streets. With some hesitation, 
and after much parley, he at length en- 
gaged a dirty-looking Greek loafer to 
become his guide; and the two at once 
proceeded through a maze of steep, ruin- 
ous streets, unlighted, andalone. Further 
and further they seemed to go, until at 
last the very confines of the town were 
reached; visions of brigands and murder 
arose in the mind of the young messenger, 
who, with recollections still fresh in his 
mind of the recent tragedy, passed a verita- 
ble mauvais guart @heure upon this un- 
wonted quest. His guide, however, proved 
a good man and true; the house, situated 
in the outskirts of the old town, was safely 
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reached ; and, having with difficulty awak- 
ened the sleeping consul, and delivered 
his despatches with a thankful heart, the 
acting queen’s messenger was soon again 
on board the steamer, and en route for 
Constantinople. 

With the above incident we must close 
this article, which would otherwise swell 
to unreasonable proportions. We have 
endeavored to describe the conditions and 
organization of the queen’s messenger 
Service, and the incidents, perils, and ad- 
ventures which might occur on the road 
in the past, or even at the present day. 
Any one who may wish to become better 
acquainted with the daily life of those 
engaged on this duty, cannot do better 
than read Major Byng Hall’s little book, 
the title of which is prefixed to this arti- 
cle, and which, though first published 
more than a quarter of a century ago, still 
retains much of its freshness. In it will 
be found recorded not only many stories 
of travel, but notes of social life in various 
cities which had become familiar to the 
author, who, in the course of many wan- 
derings on the public service, had acquired 
a curious and intimate acquaintance with 
Continental life and habits. The tales 
and traditions attaching to this well-known 
service are scattered far and wide. Here 
a little work like that of Major Byng Hall 
—there an isolated literary fragment. 
Mostly, however, they are to be discovered 
in newspaper paragraphs, in after-dinner 
stories, or in anecdotes current in Down- 
ing Street or in her Majesty’s embassies 
abroad. 

The history of the queen’s messenger 
service as a whole remains, however, to be 
written. Noone, so far as we are aware, 
has hitherto attempted to publish these 
disjointed fragments ina collective shape ; 
but to any one who should be disposed to 
attempt such a task, we can promise that, 
with a little patience and research, there 
lies ready to his hand ample material for 
the compilation of an unique record of 
travel and adventure, 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
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BECHUANALAND is about as big as 
France, and a country which has_ been 
gradually coming under the sphere of Brit- 
ish influence since Sir Charles Warren’s 
campaign, and which ina very few years 
must of necessity be absorbed into the 
embryo empire which Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
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hopes to build up from the lakes to Cape 
Town. At present there are three degrees 
of intensity of British influence in Bechu- 
analand, in proportion to the proximity to 
headquarters: Firstly, the crown colony 
to the south, with its railway, its well-to- 
do settlements at Taungs, Vryberg, and 
Mafeeking, and with its native chiefs 
confined within certain limits. Secondly, 
the British protectorate to the north of 
this over such chiefs as Batuen, Pilan, 
Linchwe, and Sechele, extending vaguely 
to the west into the Kalahari Desert, and 
bounded by the Limpopo River and the 
Dutchmen on the east. Thirdly, the in- 
dependent dominions of the native chief 
Khama, who rules over a vast territory to 
the north, and whose interests are entirely 
British, for with their assistance only can 
he hope to resist the attacks of his invet- 
erate foe, King Lobengula of Matabele- 
land. 

As for the country itself, it is but a 
sorry one; down by the Limpopo and 
wherever there is water it is fertile, but 
these places are barely sufficient to sup- 
port the natives themselves, who cannot, 
taken altogether, amount to eighty thou- 
sand souls. The chief area of Bechuana- 
land is dry and waterless, even after the 
rains ; a lung, elevated plateau covered for 
the most part with scrubby bush, feature- 
less and intensely wearisome to travel 
through. 

Two roads through Bechuanaland to 
Mashonaland were open to us from Ma- 
feeking: the shorter one is by the river 
which, after the rains, is muddy and fever- 
stricken; the other is longer and less fre- 
quented; it passes through a corner of 
the Kalahari Desert, and had the addi- 
tional attraction of taking us through the 
capitals of all the principal chiefs ; conse- 
quently, we unhesitatingly chose it, and 
it is this journey which I now propose to 
describe. 

We may dismiss the crown colony of 
Bechuanaland with afew words. It dif- 
fers little from any other such colony in 
South Africa, and the natives and their 
chiefs have little or no identity left to 
them. Even the once famous Montsoia, 
chief of the Ba-rolongs of Mafeeking, has 
sunk into the lowest depths of servile 
submission; he receives a monthly pen- 
sion of £25, which said sum he always 
puts under his pillow and sleeps upon ; he 
is avaricious in his old age, and dropsical, 
and surrounded by women who delight to 
wrap their swarthy frames in gaudy gar- 
ments from Europe. He is nominally a 
| Christian, and has been made an F.O.S., 
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or Friend of Ally Sloper, the latter title 
being much more in accordance with his 
tastes, and he points with pride to the 
diploma which hangs on the walls of his 
hut. 

From Mafeeking to Kanya, the capital 
of Batuen, chief of the Ba-Ngwatetse 
tribe, is about eighty miles. At first the 
road is treeless, until the area is reached 
where terminates the cutting down of tim- 
ber for the support of the diamond mines 
at Kimberley, a process which has de- 
nuded all southern Bechuanaland of trees, 
and is gradually devastating the north. 
The rains were not over when we started, 
and we found the road saturated with 
moisture ; in two days, near the Ramach- 
lambana River, our progress was just one 
mile, in the course of which our} wagons 
had to be unloaded and dug out six times. 
But Bechuanaland dries quickly, and a 
fortnight after this we had nothing to drink 
but concentrated mud, which made our tea 
and coffee so similar that it was impossi- 
ble to tell the difference. 

On one occasion during our midday 
halt we had all our oxen inoculated with 
the virus of the lung sickness, for this 
fatal malady was then raging in Khama’s 
country. Our wagons were placed side 
by side, and with an ingenious contrivance 
of thongs our conductor and driver man- 
aged to fasten the plunging animals by 
the horns, whilst a string steeped in the 
virus was passed with a needle through 
their tails. Sometimes after this process 
the tails swell and fall off; and up coun- 
try a tailless ox has a value peculiarly his 
own. It isalways rather a sickly time for 
the poor beasts, butas we only lost two 
out of thirty-six from this disease we voted 
the remedy successful. 

I think Kanya is the first place where 
one realizes that one is in Africa. Though 
it is under British protection it is only 
nominally so to prevent the Boers from 
appropriating it. Batuen, the chief, is 
still supreme, and, like his father, Gaset- 
sive, he is greatly under missionary influ- 
ence. He has stuck up a notice on the 
roadside at the entrance to the town in 
Sechuana, the language of the country, 
Dutch and English, which runs as follows: 
“1, Batuen, chief of Ba-Ngwatetse, hereby 
give notice to my people, and all other 
people, that no wagons shall enter or leave 
Kanya on Sunday. Signed, September 
28th, 1889.” If any one transgresses this 
law Batuen takes an ox from each span, a 
transaction in which piety and profit go 
conveniently hand in hand. 

Kanya is pleasantly situated amongst 
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low hills well clad with trees. It is a col- 
lection of huts divided into circular kraals 
hedged in with palisades, four to ten huts 
being contained in each enclosure. These 
are again contained in larger enclosures, 
forming separate communities, each gov- 
erned by its hereditary sub-chief, with its 
kotla or parliament circle in its midst. 
On the summit of the hill many acres are 
covered with these huts, and there are also 
many in the valley below. Certain roughly 
constructed walls run round the hill, 
erected when the Boers threatened an in- 
vasion ; but now these little difficulties are 
past, and Batuen limits his warlike ten- 
dencies to quarrelling with his neighbors 
on the question of a border line, a subject 
which never entered their heads before 
the epoch of British influence. 

All ordinary matters of government and 
justice are discussed in the large kotla 
before the chief’s own hut; but big ques- 
tions, such as the border question, are 
discussed at large tribal gatherings in the 
open veldt. There was to be one of those 
gatherings of Batuen’s tribe near Kanya 
on the following Monday, and we regretted 
not being able to stop and witness so in- 
teresting a ceremony. 

The town is quite one of the largest in 
Bechuanaland, and presents a curious ap- 
pearance on the summit of the hill. The 
kotla is about two hundred feet in diame- 
ter, with shady trees in it, beneath which 
the monarch sits to dispense justice. We 
passed an idle afternoon therein, watching 
with interest the women of Batuen’s 
household, naked save (for a skin loosely 
thrown around them, lying on rugs before 
the palace, and teaching the children to 
dance to the sound of their weird music, 
and making the air ring with theirmerry 
laughter. In one corner Batuen’s slaves 
were busy filling his granaries with maize 
just harvested. His soldiers paraded in 
front of his house, and kept their suspi- 
cious eyes upon us as we sat; many of 
them were quaintly dressed in red coats, 
which once had been worn by British 
troops, soft hats with ostrich feathers in 
them, and bare black legs. 

Ma-Batuen, the chief’s mother, received 
us somewhat coldly when we penetrated 
into her hut; she is the chief widow of 
old Gasetsive, Batuen’s father, a noted 
warrior in his day. The Sechuana tribes 
have very funny ideas about death, and 
never, if possible, let a man die inside his 
hut; if he does accidentally behave so 
indiscreetly they pull down the wall at the 
back to take the corpse out, as it must 
never go out by the ordinary door, and the 
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hut is usually abandoned. Gasetsive died 
in his own house, so the wall had to be 
pulled down; it has never been repaired, 
and remains abandoned. Batuen built 
himself a new palace, with a hut for his 
chief wife on his right, and a hut for his 
mother on the left. His father’s funeral 
was a grand affair ; all the tribe assembled 
to lament the loss of their warrior chief, 
and he was laid to rest in a lead coffin in 
the midst of his kotla. The superstitious 
of the tribe did not approve of the coffin, 
and imagine that the soul may still be 
there making frantic efforts to escape. 

All the Ba-Ngwatetse are soldiers, and 
belong to certain regiments or years. A 
lot of the youths are at springtime ini- 
tiated together into the tribal mysteries ; 
generally the son of a chief is amongst 
them, and takes the command of the regi- 
ment. In the old ostrich-feather days 
Kanya was an important trading station, 
but now there is none of this trade, and 
inasmuch as it is off the main road north, 
it is not a place of much importance from 
a white man’s point of view, and boasts 
only of one storekeeper and one mission- 
ary, both men of great importance in the 
place. 

After Kanya the character of the scenery 
alters, and you enter an undulating coun- 
try thickly wooded, and studded here and 
there with red granite #opjes, or gigantic 
boulders set in rich green vegetation, look- 
ing for all the world like pre-Raphaelite 
Italian pictures. Beneath a long kopje, 
sixteen miles from Kanya, nestles Ma- 
shoupa, the capital of a young chief, the 
son of Pilan, who was an important man 
in his day, and, after breaking from his 
own chief Linchwe, brought his followers 
with him to settle in the Ba-Ngwatetse 
country as a sort of sub-chief with nomi- 
nal independence. It is a conglomeration 
of bee-hive huts, many of them overgrown 
with gourds difficult to distinguish from 
the mass of boulders aroundthem. When 
we arrived at Mashoupaa dance was going 
on —a native Sechuana dance —in con- 
sequence of the full moon and the rejoic- 
ings incident on an abundant harvest. In 
the kotla some forty or more men had 
formed a circle, and were jumping round 
and round to the sound of music. Evi- 
dently it was an old war-dance degener- 
ated; the sugarcane took the place of the 
assegai, many black legs were clothed in 
trousers, and many black shoulders now 
wore coats; but there still survive as 
relics of the past the ostrich-feather in 
the hat, the fly-whisk of horse, jackal, or 


other tail, the iron skin-scraper round the 
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neck, which represents the pocket-hand- 
kerchief among the Kaffirs and is used to 
remove perspiration, and the flute with 
one or two holes, out of which each man 
seems to produce a different sound, while 
around the group of dancing men old 
women still circulate, as of yore, clapping 
their withered hands and encouraging 
festivity. It was a sight of considerable 
picturesqueness amid the bee-hive huts 
and tall, overhanging rocks, 

Mashoupa was once the residence of a 
missionary, but the church is now aban- 
doned and falling into ruins, because when 
asked to repair the edifice at their own 
expense the men of Mashoupa waxed 
wroth and replied irreverently that God 
might repair his own house; and one old 
man who received a blanket for his reward 
for attending divine service is reported 
to have remarked, when the dole was 
stopped, “ No more blanket, no more hal- 
lelujah.” 1 fear me the men of Mashoupa 
are wedded to heathendom. 

The accession of Pilan to the chiefdom 
of Mashoupa is a curious instance of the 
Sechuana marriage laws. A former chief’s 
heir was affianced young; he died at the 
age of eight, before succeeding his father, 
and, according to custom, the second 
brother, Moshulilla, married the woman; 
their son was Pilan, who, on coming of 
age, turned out his own father, being, as 
he said, the rightful heir of the boy of 
eight, for whom the elder brother, Moshu- 
iilla, had been instrumental in raising up 
seed. There is adistinct touch of Hebraic, 
probably Semitic law in this, as there is 
in many another Sechuana custom, 

The so-called purchase of a wife is 
curious enough in Bechuanaland. The, 
intending husband brings with him the 
number of bullocks he thinks the girl is 
worth; wisely, he does not offer all his 
stock at once, leaving two or more, as the 
case may be, at a little distance, for he 
knows the father will haggle and ask for 
an equivalent for the girl’s keep during 
childhood, whereupon he will send for 
another bullock; then the mother will 
come forward and demand something for 
lactation and other maternal offices, and 
another bullock will have to be produced 
before the contract can be ratified. Ia 
reality this apparent purchase of the wife 
is not so barefaced a thing as it seems, 
for she is not a negotiable article and can- 
not again be sold; in case of divorce her 
value has to be paid back, and her chil- 
dren, if the purchase is not made, belong 
to her own family. Hence a woman who 
is not properly bought is in the condition 
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of a slave, whereas her purchased sister 
has rights which assure her a social stand- 
ing. 

From Pilan’s town the northward road 
becomes hideous again, and may hence- 
forward be said to be in the desert region 
of the Kalahari. This desert is not the 
waste of sand and rock we are accustomed 
to imagine a desert should be, but a vast 
undulating expanse of country covered 
with timber — the mzmosa, or camel thorn, 
the mapanz-bush, and others which reach 
the water with their roots, though there 
are no ostensible water sources above 
ground. 

The Kalahari is inhabited sparsely by a 
wild tribe known as the Ba-kalahari, of 
kindred origin to the bushmen whom the 
Dutch term Vaal-fens, or Yellow-stom- 
achs, to distinguish them from the darker 
races. Their great skill is in finding 
water, and in dry seasons they obtain it by 
suction through a reed inserted into the 
ground, the results being spat intoa gourd 
and handed to the thirsty traveller to drink, 
Khama, Sechele, and Batuen divide this 
vast desert between them; how far west 
it goes is unknown ; wild animals rapidly 
becoming extinct elsewhere abound there- 
in. It is a vast limbo of uncertainty, 
which will necessarily become British 
property when Bechuanaland is definitely 
annexed ; possibly with a system of arte- 
sian wells the water supply may be found 
adequate, and it may yet have a future 
before it when the rest of the world is 
filled to overflowing. 

We saw a few of these children of the 
desert in our progress northwards; they 
are timid and diffident in the extreme, 

. always avoiding the haunts of the white 
man, and always wandering hither and 
thither where rain and water may be 
found, On their shoulders they carry a 
bark quiver filled with poisoned arrows to 
kill their game. They produce fire by 


dexterously rubbing two sticks together to | 


makea spark, At nightfall they cut grass 
and branches to make a shelter from the 
wind; they eat snakes, tortoises, and roots 
which they dig up with sharp bits of wood, 
and the contents of their food bags are 
revolting to behold. They pay tribute in 
kind to the above-mentioned chiefs — 
skins, feathers, and tusks, or the mahatla 
berries used for making beer —and if 
these things are not forthcoming they take 
a fine grown boy and present him to the 
chief as his slave. 

Sechele is the chief of the Ba-quaina, or 
children of the gwaina or crocodile. Their 
totem is the crocodile, which they will not 
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kill or touch under any provocation what- 
soever. The Ba-quaina are one of the 
most powerful of the Bechuanaland feud 
tribes, and it often occurred to me, Can 
the name Bechuanaland, for which nobody 
can give a satisfactory derivation, and of 
which the natives themselves are entirely 
ignorant, be a corruption of this name ? 
There have been worse corruptions perpe- 
trated by Dutch and English pioneers in 
savage lands, and Ba-quainaland would 
have a derivation, whereas Bechuanaland 
has none. 

Sechele’s capital is on the hills above 
the river Molopololi, quite a flourishing 
place, or rather group of places, on a high 
hill, with a curious valley or &loof be- 
neath it, where the missionary settlement 
lies, by the river banks, Many villages. 
of daub huts are scattered over the hills 
amongst the red boulders and green vege- 
tation. In the largest, in quite a European- 
looking house, Sechele lives. Once this 
house was fitted up for him in Europeap 
style; it contained a glass chandelier, a 
sideboard, a gazogene, and a table. In 
those days Sechele was a good man, and 
was led by his wife to church; but alas! 
this good lady died, and her place was. 
supplied by a rank heathen, who would 
have none of her predecessor’s innova- 
tions. Now Sechele is very old and very 
crippled, and he lies amid the wreck of all 
his European grandeur; chandelier, side- 
board, gazogene, are all in ruins like him- 
self, and he is as big a heathen and as big 
a sinner as ever wore acrown. So much 
for the influence of women over their hus- 
bands, even when they are black. 

Sebele, the heir apparent, does all the 
executive work of the country now, and 
the old man is left at home to chew his 
sugarcane and smoke his pipe. Around 
the villages and in the hollow below, the 
native gardens or fields are very fertile; 
maize, kaffir corn, sugarcane, grow here in 
abundance, and out of the tall reeds black 
women came running to look at us as we 
passed by, whose daily duty it is at this 
season of the year to act as scarecrows 
and save their crops from the birds. Be- 
neath the corn and mealies they grow 
gourds and beans, and thereby thoroughly 
exhaust the soil which, after a season or 
two, is left fallow for a while; and if the 
ground becomes too bad around a town 
they think nothing of moving their abodes 
elsewhere, a town being rarely established 
in one place for more than fifty years. 

From Sechele’s town to Khama’s old 
capital, Shoshong, is a weary journey of 
| over a hundred and thirty miles through. 
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the Kalahari Desert, and through that 
everlasting bush of mimosa thorn rising 
like impenetrable walls on either side of 
the road. Along this road there is hardly 
any rising ground; hence it is impossible 
to see anything for more than a few yards 
around one, unless one is willing to brave 
the dangers of penetrating the bush, re- 
turning to the camp with tattered gar- 
ments and ruffled temper, if return one can, 
for when only a few yards from camp it is 
quite possible to become hopelessly lost, 
and many are the stories of deaths and 
disappearances in this way, and of days of 
misery spent by travellers in this bush 
without food or shelter, unable to retrace 
their steps. 

The botanist or the naturalist might 
here enjoy every hour of his day. The 
flowers are lovely, and animal life is here 
seen in many unaccustomed forms; there 
are the quaint, spire-like ant-hills tapering 
to pinnacles of fifteen feet in height; the 
clustered nests of the “ family-bird,” where 
hundreds live together in a sort of exag- 
gerated honeycomb; the huge yellow and 
black spiders, which weave their webs 
from tree to tree of material like the fresh 
silk of the silkworm which, with the dew 
and the morning sun upon them, look like 
gauze curtains suspended in the air. 
There are, too, the deadly pvff adders, the 
night adders, and things creeping innu- 
merable, the green tree snake stealthily 
moving like a coil of fresh-cut grass ; and 
wherever there is a rocky kopje you are 
sure to hear at nightfall the hideous 
screams of the baboons, coupled with the 
laugh of the jackal. But if you are not a 
naturalist, these things pall upon you after 
the sensation has been oft-repeated, and 
this was the case with us. 

The monotony of the journey would now 
and again be relieved by a cattle-station, 
where the servants of Sechele or Khama 
rear cattle for their chiefs ; and these sta- 
tions always occur in the vicinity of water, 
which we hailed with delight, even if it 
was only a muddy v/ey, or pond, trampled 

. by the hoofs of many oxen. These cattle- 
stations are generally large, circular en- 
closures surrounded by a palisade, with a 
tree in the middle, beneath which the in- 
habitants sit stitching at their carosses, or 
skin rugs, in splendid nudity. All manner 
of skins and hunks of meat in process of 
drying hang around; hide thongs are fas- 
tened from branch to branch like spiders’ 
webs; consequently the air is not too fra- 
grant, and the flies are an insupportable 
nuisance. 

One evening we reached one of these 
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kraals after dark, and a weird and pictur 
esque sight it was. Having penetrated 
through the outer hedge, where the cattle 
were housed for the night, we reached 
inner enclosures occupied by the families 
and their huts. They sat crouching over 
their fires, eating their evening meal of 
porridge, thrusting long sticks into the 
pot, and transferring the stiff paste to 
their mouths. In spite of the chilliness 
of the evening, they were naked, save for 
a loin-cloth and their charms and amulets. 
A man stood near, playing an instrument 
like a bow with one string, with a gourd 
attached to bring out the sound. He 
played it with a bit of wood, and the 
strains were plaintive, if not sweet. 
Another night we reached a pond called 
Selinia, famous through all the country 
round, and a great point of rendezvous for 
hunters who are about to penetrate the 
desert. In this pond we intended to do 
great things in the washing line, and to 
tarry a whole day for this purpose ; but it 
was another disappointment to add to the 
many we had experienced on this road, for 
it was nothing but a muddy puddle tram- 
pled by oxen, from which we had difficulty 
in extracting enough liquid to fill our bar- 
rels, Needless to say, we did not stay for 
our proposed washing day, but hurried on. 
It was a great relief to reach the hills of 
Shoshong, the larger trees, the cacti, and 
the richer vegetation, after the long, flat 
stretch of waterless, bush-covered desert. 
The group of hills is considerable, reach- 
ing an elevation of about eight hundred 
feet, and with interesting views from the 
summits. Ina deepravine amongst these 
hills lie the ruins of the town of Shoshong, 
the quondam capital of the chief Khama 
and the Ba-mangwato tribe. It is an in- 
teresting illustration of the migratory spirit 
of the race. The question of moving had 
long been discussed by Khama and his 
head men, but the European traders and 
missionaries at Shoshong thought it would 
never take place. They built themselves 
houses and stores, and lived contentedly. 
Suddenly, one day, now three years ago, 
without any prefatory warning, Khama 
gave orders for the move, and the exodus 
commenced on the following morning. 
The rich were exhorted to lend their 
wagons and their beasts of burden to the 
poor. Each man helped his neighbor, 
and, in two months, fifteen thousand indi- 
viduals were located in their new home at 
Palapwe, about sixty miles away, where 
water is plentiful, and the soil exceedingly 
riche Thus was Shoshong abandoned; 
and the scarcity of water was the immedi 
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ate cause of the migration, for there was 
oniy one slender stream to water the 
whole community; and whole rows of 
women with their jars would stand day 
and night awaiting their turn to fill them 
from the source up the valley, which in 
the dry season barely trickled. 

Everything was arranged by Khama in 
the most beautiful manner. He and his 
head men had been over at Palapwe for 
some time, and had arranged the allot- 
ments, so that every one on his arrival 
went straight to the spot appointed, built 
his hut, and surrounded it witha palisade. 
Not a murmur or a dispute arose amongst 
them. In reality, it was the knowledge of 
British support which enabled Khama to 
carry out this plan. Shoshong, in its 
rocky ravine, is admirably situated for 
protection from the Matabele raids. When 
a rumor spread of the enemy’s approach, 
the women and children were hurried off 
with provisions to the caves above the 
town, whilst Khama and his soldiers 
protected the entrance to the ravine, Pa- 
lapwe, on the contrary, is open and inde- 
fensible, and would be at once exposed to 
the raids of Lobengula were it not for the 
camp of the Bechuanaland Border Police 
at Macloutsie, and the openly avowed 
support of Great Britain. 

The desolate aspect of the ruined town, 
as seen to-day, is exceedingly odd. The 
compounds or enclosures are all thickly 
overgrown with the castor-oi! plant. The 
huts have, in most cases, tumbled in; 
some show only walls, with the chequered 
and diaper patterns still on them so be- 
loved by the Sechuana; others are mere 
skeleton huts, with only the framework 
left. The poles which shut in the cattle 
kraals have, in many instances, sprouted, 
and present the appearance of curious, 
circular groves dedicated to some deity. 
The brick houses of European origin are 
the most lasting, the old stores and abodes 
of traders, but even these can now hardly 
be approached by reason of the thick thorn 
bushes which, in so short a space of time, 
have grown up around them. Far up the 
ravine is the missionary’s house, itself a 
ruin overlooking the ruined town. Ba- 
boons, and owls, and vicious wasps now 
inhabit the rooms where Moffat lived and 
Livingstone stayec. There is nota ves- 
tige of human life now to be seen within 
miles of Shoshong, which was, three years 
ago, the capital of one of the most en- 
lightened chiefs of South Africa. 

I must say, I looked forward with great 
interest to seeing a man with so wide a 
reputation for integrity and enlightenment 


|as Khama has in South Africa. 





Some- 
how, one’s spirit of scepticism is on the 
guz vive on such occasions, especially 
when a negro is in question; and I can- 
didly admit that I advanced towards Pa- 
lapwe fully prepared to find the chief of 
the Ba-mangwato a rascal and ahypocrite, 
and that I left his capital, after a week’s 
stay there, one of his most fervent admir- 
ers. 

Not only has Khama himself established 
his reputation for honesty, but he is sup- 
posed to have inoculated all his people 
with the same virtue. Noone is supposed 
to steal in Khama’s country. He regu- 
lates the price of the goat you buy; and 
the milk vendor dare not ask more than the 
regulation price, nor can you get it for 
less. One evening, on our journey from 
Shoshong to Palapwe, we passed a loaded 
wagon by the roadside with no one to 
guard it save a dog; and surely, we 
thought, such confidence as this implies a 
security for property rare enough in South 
Africa. 

The aspect of Palapwe is very pleasant. 
Fine timber covers the hill slopes. A 
large, grassy square, shaded by trees, and 
with a stream running through it, has been 
devoted to the outspanning of the many 
wagons which pass through here. There 
are but few of those detestable corrugated 
iron houses, for the Europeans have 
wisely selected to dwell in daub-huts, like 
the natives. Scattered far and wide are the 
clusters of huts in their own enclosures, 
governed by their respective zadunas. 

High up on the hillside Khama has 
allotted the choicest spot of all to his 
spirituai and political adviser, Mr. Hep- 
burn, the missionary. From here a lovely 
view extends over mountain and plain, 
over granite kopje, and the meandering 
river bed, far away into the blue distance 
and the Kalahari. Behind the mission- 
house is a deep ravine, thick set with trop- 
ical vegetation, through which a stream 
runs Called the Photo-Photo, which at the 
head of the gorge leaps over steep rocks, 
and forms a lovely cascade of well-nigh a 
hundred feet; behind the ravine, on the 
rocky heights, baboons and other wild ani- 
mals still linger, perturbed in mind, no 
doubt, at this recent occupation of their 
paradise. 

Everything in Khama’s town is con- 
ducted with the rigor —one might almost 
say bigotry —of religious enthusiasm. 
The chief conducts in person native ser- 
vices, twice every Sunday, in his large, 
round kotla, at which he expects a large 
attendance. He stands beneath the tradi- 
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tional tree of justice, and the canopy of 
heaven, quite in a patriarchal style. He 
has a system of espionage by which he 
learns the names of those who do not keep 
Sunday properly, and he punishes them 
accordingly. He has already collected 
£3,000 for a church which is to be built at 
Palapwe. 

The two acts, however, which more than 
anything else display the power of the man, 
and perhaps his intolerance, are these. 
Firstly, he forbids all his subjects to make 
or drink beer. Any one who knows the 
love of a Kaffir for his porridge-like beer, 
and his occasional orgies, will realize what 
a power one man must have tostop this in 
a whole tribe. Even the missionaries 
have remonstrated with him on this point, 
representing the measure as too strong; 
but he replies: “ Beer is the source of all 
quarrels and disputes. I will stop it.” 
Secondly, he has put a stop altogether to 
the existence of witch-doctors and their 
craft throughout all the Ba-mangwato — 
another instance of his force of will, when 
one considers that the national religion of 
the Sechuana is merely a belief in the 
existence of good and bad spirits which 
haunt them and act on their lives, All 
members of other neighboring tribes are 
uncomfortable if they are not charmed by 
their witch-doctor every two or three 
days. 

Like the other Sechuana tribes, the 
Ba-mangwato have a fotem which they 
once revered. Theirs is the dazker, asort 
of roebuck ; and Khama’s father, old Sik- 
kome, would not so much as step upon a 
rug of daiker-skin. Khama will now pub- 
licly eat a steak of that animal to encour- 
age his men to shake off their belief. In 
manner the chief is essentially a gentle- 
man, courteous and dignified. He rides 
a great deal, and prides himself on his 
stud. On one occasion he did what I 
doubt if every English gentleman would 
do—he sold a horse for a high price, 
which died a few days afterwards, where- 
upon Khama returned the purchase- 
money, considering that the illness had 
been acquired previous to the purchase 
taking place. On his wagons he has 
painted in English, “ Khama, Chief of the 
Ba-mangwato.” They say he understands 
a great deal of our tongue, but he never 
trusts himself to speak it, always using an 
interpreter. 

An instance of Khama’s system of dis- 
cipline came under our notice during our 
stay at Palapwe. Attracted by the sound 
of bugles, I repaired very early one morn- 
ing to the kotla, and there saw men in all 
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sorts of quaint dresses, with arms, and 
spades, and picks, mustering to the num- 
ber of about two hundred. On inquiry, I 
was told that it was a regiment which had 
misbehaved and displeased the chief in 
some way. ‘The punishment he inflicted 
on them was this—that for a given pe- 
riod they were to assemble every day and 
go and work in the fields, opening out new 
land for the people. There is something 
Teutonic in Khama’s imperial discipline, 
but the Sechuana are made of different 
stuff from the Germans. They are by na- 
ture peaceful and mild, a race with strong 
pastoral habits, who have lived for years 
in dread of Matabele raids ; consequently 
their respect for a chief like Khama— 
who has actually on one occasion re- 
pulsed the foe, and who has established 
peace, prosperity, and justice in all his 
borders —is unbounded, and his word is 
law. 

Khama pervades everything in his 
town. He is always on horseback, visit- 
ing the fields, the stores, and the outlying 
kraals. He has a word for every one; he 
calls every woman, “my daughter,” and 
every man, “my son;” he pats the little 
children on the head. He is a veritable 
father of his people, a curious and unac- 
countable example of mental power and 
integrity amongst a degraded and power- 
less race. His early history and strug- 
gles with his father and brothers are 
thrilling in the extreme, and his later de- 
velopment extraordinary. Perhaps he 
may be said to be the only negro living 
whose biography would repay the writing. 

The blending of two sets of ideas, the 
advance of the new and the persistence of 
the old, are curiously conspicuous at Pa- 
lapwe, and perhaps the women illustrate 
this better than the men. On your even- 
ing walk you may meet the leading black 
ladies of the place, parasol in hand, with 
hideous dresses of gaudy cottons, hats 
with flowers and feathers, and displaying 
as they walk the airs and graces of self- 
consciousness. A little further on you 
meet the women of the lower orders re- 
turning from the fields, with baskets on 
their heads filled with green pumpkins, 
bright yellow mealy pods, and rods of 
sugarcane. A skin caross is thrown over 
their shoulders, and the rest of their 
mahogany-colored bodies is nude, save 
for a leopard-skin loin-cloth, and armlets 
and necklaces of bright blue beads. Why 
is it that civilization is permitted to 
destroy all that is picturesque? Surely 
we of the nineteenth century have much 
to answer for in this respect. And the 
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missionaries, who teach and insist on 
clothing amongst races accustomed to 
nudity by heredity are responsible for 
three evils: firstly, the appearance of lung 
diseases amongst them; secondly, the 
spread of vermin amongst them; and 
thirdly, the disappearance from amongst 
them of inherent and natural modesty. 

It had been arranged that on our depar- 
ture from Palapwe we should take twenty- 
five of Khama’s men to act as excavators 
at the ruins of the Great Zimbabwe. One 
morning, at sunrise, when we were just 
rising from our wagons, and indulging in 
our matutinal yawns, Khama’s arrival was 
announced. The chief walked in front, 
dignified and smart, dressed in well-made 
boots, trousers with a correct seam down 
each side, an irreproachable coat, gloves, 
and a billycock hat. Khama is a neatly 
made, active man of sixty, who might 
easily pass for twenty years younger ; and 
at the same time he is a dandy, a vice 
which has developed considerably in his 
son and heir, who cares for little else than 
clothes; his face sparkles with intelli- 
gence; he is, moreover, shrewd, and looks 
carefully after the interests of his people, 
who in days scarcely yet gone by have 
been wretchedly cheated by unscrupulous 
traders. Behind him, in a long line 
walked the twenty-five men whom he pro- 
posed to place at our disposal, strangely 
enough dressed in what might be termed 
the “transition style.” Ostrich feathers 
adorned all their hats, One wore a short 
cutaway coat, which came down to the 
small of his back, and nothing else. 
Another considered himself sufficiently 
garbed with a waistcoat and a fly whisk. 
They formed a curious collection of hu- 
manity, and all twenty-five sat down in a 
row at a respectful distance, whilst we 
parleyed with the chief. Luckily for us 
our negotiations fell through owing to the 
difficulties of transport; and, on inspec- 
tion, 1 must say I felt doubtful as to their 
capabilities. Away from the influence of 
their chief, and in a strange country, I 
feel sure they would have given us endless 
trouble. 

We left Khama and his town with regret 
on our journey northwards. A few miles 
below Palapwe we crossed the Lotsani 
River, a series of semi-stagnant pools, 
even after the rainy season. The water 
percolates through the sand, which has 
almost silted it up, and a little farther on 
we came across what they call a “sand- 
river.” Nota trace of water is to be seen 
in the sandy bed, but, on digging down a 
few feet, you come across it. 
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The future colonization and develop 
ment of Bechuanaland is dependent on the 
question of water, pure and simple. If 
artesian wells can be sunk, if water can 
be stored in reservoirs, something may be 
done; but, at present, even the few inhab- 
itants of this vast territory are continually 
plunged in misery from drought. 

North of Palapwe we met but few in- 
habitants, and, after passing the camp of 
the Bechuanaland Border Police at Mac- 
loutsie, we entered what is known as the 
“debatable country” between the terri- 
tories of Khama and Lobengula, and 
claimed by both. It is, at present, unin- 
habited and unproductive, flat and uninter- 
esting, and continues as far as Fort Tuli 
on the Shashi River, after crossing which 
we entered the country which comes under 
the direct influence of the Chartered Com- 
pany, the vaguely defined territory which 
now rejoices in the name of Mashonaland. 

J. THEODORE BENT. 


From The New Review. 
MASHONALAND AND ITS INHABITANTS, 


DuRING the four months of our sojourn 
in what is now called Mashonaland, we 
had ample opportunity for studying the 
race which now inhabits it, as well as the 
ruins of a past civilization, inasmuch as 
we employed over fifty of the natives dur- 
ing our excavations at the great Zimbabwe, 
and during our subsequent wanderings we 
had them as bearers, and we were brought 
into intimate relationship with most of 
their chiefs. 

The proper name for this race, the name 
which they call themselves, is ‘* Maka- 
langa,” or “children of the sun;” they 
are a branch of the Abantu race, and three 
hundred years ago, when the Portuguese 
Father Dos Santos wrote, they were there 
then. He writes: “The Monomatapa 
and all his vassals are Mokarangas, a name 
which they have because they live in the 
land of Mokaranga, and talk the language 
called Mokaranga, which is the best and 
most polished of all Kaffir languages which 
I have seen in this Ethiopia.” Coutoand 
Father Torrend, in his late work on the 
Abantu languages bear testimony to the 
same fact, and by changing 7 for 7, as the 
Portuguese always do, you have the same 
name exactly. Mashona is a term un- 





known in the Jand, invented doubtless by 
some traders; by rights it is Makalanga- 
| land, and the inhabitants are undoubtedly 
| the descendants of the rather fabulous, 
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but apparently powerful people who formed 
the empire of Monomatapa, which split up, 
as all Kaffir communities do after a gen- 
eration or so, into a hopeless state of dis- 
integration. Each petty chief still has his 
high-sounding dynastic name, like the 
Monomatapa or the Pharaoh of his day. 
Chibi, Umtegaize, Gambeedje, and count- 
less lesser names, are as hereditary as the 
chiefdoms themselves, and each chief as 
he succeeds drops his own identity and 
takes the tribal appellative. Such, briefly, 
is the political aspect of the country we 
are about to enter. 

This is a strange, weird country to look 
upon, and, after the flat monotony of 
Bechuanaland, a perfect Paradise. The 
granite hills are so oddly fantastic in their 
forms ; the deep river-beds so richly luxu- 
riant in their wealth of tropical vegeta- 
tion ; the great baobab-trees, the elephants 
of the vegetable world, so antediluvian in 
their aspect; here one would never be 
surprised to come across the roc’s egg of 
Sindbad, the golden valley of Rasselas; 
the dreams of the old Arabian story- 
tellers here seem to have a reality. It 
was immediately on crossing the Lundi 
River, the threshold of the country as it 
were, that we were introduced to the first 
of the long series of ancient ruins which 
formed the object of our quest. By dili- 
gent search amongst the gigantic remains 
at Zimbabwe we were able to re-people this 
country with a race highly civilized in far 
distant ages —a gold-seeking race, who 
occupied it like a garrison in the midst 
of anenemy’s country. Surely Africa is 
a mysterious and awe-inspiring country, 
and now in the very heart of it we are able 
to find work for the archzologist, almost 
the very last person a few years ago who 
would dream of penetrating its unknown 
interior. 

Our first real intercourse with the na- 
tives was at a lovely spot called Inya- 
manda, where we “outspanned” on a 
small plain surrounded by domed granite 
kopjes, near the summit of one of which 
is a cluster of villages. Here we unpacked 
our beads and our cloth, and commenced 
African trading in real earnest; what 
money we had we put away into our boxes, 
and never wanted it again during our 
stay in the country. The naked natives 
swarmed around us like flies, with grain, 
flour, sour milk, and honey, which com- 
modities can be acquired for a few beads; 
but for a sheep they want a blanket, 
for meat is scarce enough and valuable 
amongst this much-raided people. We 
Jost an ox here by one of the many sick- 





nesses fatal to cattle in this region, and the 
natives hovered round him like vultures 
till the breath was out of his body; they 
then fell on him and tore him limb from 
limb, and commenced their detestable 
orgy. As one watched them eat, one 
could imagine that it is not so many gen- 
erations since they emerged from a state 
of cannibalism. 

We found it a tough climb to the vil- 
lages through the luxuriant verdure of 
cactus-like euphorbia, indiarubber- tree, 
the castor-oil, and acacia with lovely red 
pods. At an elevation of five hundred 
feet above our wagons were the mud huts 
of the people, and up here every night 
they drive their cattle into extraordinary 
rock stables for safety. Perched on the 
rocks are countless circular granaries, 
constructed of bright red mud and thatched 
with grass. One would think that a good 
storm of wind would blow them all away, 
so frail do they seem. 

Rounding a corner of the hill we came 
across a second village, nestling amongst 
stupendous boulders, and ascending again 
a little higher we reached a third by means 
ot a natural tunnel in the rock, fortified, 
despite its inaccessible position, with pal- 
isades. 

The natives were somewhat shy of us, 
and fled to rocky eyries from whence to 
contemplate us, seated in rows in all sorts 
of uncomfortable angles, for all the world 
like monkeys. They are utterly unaccus- 
tomed to postures of comfort, reclining at 
night time on a grass mat on the hard 
ground, with their necks resting on a 
wooden pillow, curiously carved and 
closely resembling the head-rests for the 
dead found in Egyptian tombs; they are 
accustomed to decorate their hair so fan- 
tastically with tufts ornamentally arranged 
and tied up with beads that they are afraid 
of destroying the effect, and hence these 
pillows. Further north, in Gambeedje’s 
country, their heads are decorated with 
curious grass erections dexterously woven, 
giving them the quaintest appearance. A 
Makalanga is by nature vain, and particu- 
lar about the appearance of his nudity; 
the ladies have fashions in beads and 
cloths like our ladies at home, and before 
visiting a fresh kraal our men used to love 
to polish themselves like mahogany, by 
chewing the monkey-nut and rubbing their 
skins with it, good-naturedly doing each 
other’s backs and inaccessible corners. 
Somehow they know what becomes them, 
too, twisting tin ornaments made from our 
meat-tins into their black hair. They 
would have nothing but red beads, which 
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show off well against their dark skin, and, 
though it seems somewhat paradoxical to 
say so of naked savages, yet I consider 
no one has better taste in dress than they 
have until a hybrid civilization is intro- 
duced amongst them. 

From many of the huts in Inyamanda 
were hanging their dol/asses, wooden 
charms on which are drawn strange fig- 
ures. Each family possesses a set of 
four tied together by a string. On the 
evening of the new moon they will seat 
themselves in a circle, and the village 
witch-doctor will go around, tossing each 
man’s dollas in the air, and by the way 
this turns up he will divine the fortune of 
the individual for the month that is to 
come. Some dollasses are of wood, some 
of bone, some of ivory, but the patterns 
thereon are conventional and the same all 
over Kaffirland. 

Never shall I forget the view from the 
summit of Inyamanda rock over the coun- 
try ruled over by the chief Matipi; the 
horizon is cut by countless odd peaked 
konjes, grey and weird, rising out of rich 
vegetation, getting bluer and bluer in the 
far distance, and there is always something 
indescribably rich about the blueness of 
an African distance. 

We spent a long and pleasant day at an- 
other village called Umlali, also perched 
on a rocky eminence in Chibi’s country, 
where many objects of interest came be- 
fore our notice. Here, for the first time, 
we saw the iron forge in which the natives 
smelt the iron ore they obtain from the 
neighboring mountains. This is a great 
industry in Chibi’s country, where whole 
villages devote all their time and energies 
to iron working, tilling no land and keep- 
ing no cattle, but exchanging their iron- 
headed assegais, barbed arrow-heads, and 
field tools for grain and such domestic 
commodities as they may require. The 
native forge is a curious object to look 
upon. It is made of clay, and made to 
represent a seated woman in form; the 
head is the chimney, decorated with eyes, 
nose, and mouth, resting on shoulders; 
the legs are stretched out and form the 
sides of the furnace, and to complete the 
picture they decorate the front with 
breasts, and the tattoo decorations usually 
found on female stomachs. They heat 


the charcoal in the furnace by means of | 


air pumped out of 
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reed walls which shut off the forge from 
the outer world, 

At Umlali, too, we were first introduced 
to the women, who have their stomachs 
decorated with many long lines or cica- 
trices. Between thirty and forty of these 
lines run across them, executed with sur- 
prising regularity, and resembling the fur- 
rows on a ploughed field. In vain we tried 
to photograph and count them. On one 
occasion I succeeded in counting sixteen 
furrows, when the bashful female ran 
away, and I think I had done about half. 
This is the favorite pattern in Chibi’s 
country and with the neighboring petty 
chiefs for female decoration, and they ad- 
mire itso much that they put it also on 
their drums, on their granaries, and on 
their pillows, and, as I have said, on their 
forges — “ the breast and furrow ” pattern, 
one might technically term it, and I fancy 
it has to do with an occult idea of fertility. 

At Umlali, too, we saw the blind witch- 
doctor of the village, dressed in all his 
quaint toggery. Small gourds, with seeds 
inside to rattle, were tied to his calves, 
a buck’s horn with chain hung round his 
neck, with which he made a hideous noise. 
Quaint chains of beads and hair resplen- 
dent with feathers completed the fantastic 
appearance of this poor blind man, who 
danced before us unceasingly, and made 
such hideous noises that we were obliged 
to beg him to stop. 

The pass through which the road leads. 
up from the river country to Fort Victoria 
is now called “ Providential,” by reason 
of the fact that the pioneer force of the 
Chartered Company did not know how 
to get over the range of hills rising to the 
north of the Tokwe River, until Mr. 
Selous chanced to hit on this gully be- 
tween the mountains leading up to the 
higher plateau. Its scenery, to my mind, 
is distinctly over-rated. It is green and 
luxuriant in tropical vegetation, with the 
bubbling stream Godobgwe running down 
it; the hills on either side are fairly fine, 
but it could be surpassed easily in Wales 
and Scotland, or even Yorkshire. In point 
of fact, the scenery of Mashonaland is 
nothing if not quaint. Providential.Pass 
is distinctly commonplace, whereas the 
granite kopje scenery is the quaintest form 
of landscape I have ever seen. 

Fort Victoria has no redeeming point of 
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and the melancholy aspect of affairs was 
enhanced by the hundred and fifty saddles 
placed in rows within the fort, which had 
once belonged to the hundred and fifty 
horses brought up by the pioneers, all of 
which had died of horse-sickness. 

From Fort Victoria our real troubles of 
progression began. It is only fourteen 
miles from there to Zimbabwe ruins by the 
narrow Kaffir path, and active individuals 
have been known to go there and back in 
aday. It took us exactly seven days to 
traverse this distance with our wagons. 
The cutting down of trees, the skirting of 
swamps, the making of corduroy bridges, 
were amongst the hindrances which im- 
peded our progress. For our men it was 
a perpetual time of toil, for us it was a 
week of excessive weariness, 

By diving into the forests and climbing 
hills we came across groups of natives 
who interested us. It was the season just 
then in which they frequent the forests — 
the “ barking season,” when they go forth 
to collect large quantities of the bark of 
certain trees, out of which they produce 
so much that is usetul for their primitive 
lives. They weave textiles out of bark, 
they make bags and string out of bark, 
they make quivers for their arrows, bee- 
hives for their bees, and sometimes gran- 
aries out of bark; in fact, the bark 
industry is second only to the iron smelt- 
ing amongst the Makalangas. 

At the correct season of the year they 
g° off in groups into the forests to collect 

ark, taking with them their wives and 
their children, carrying with them their 
assegais and fine barbed arrows, with 
which they shoot mice, a delicacy greatly 
beloved by them; they take with them 
also bags of mealies for food, and collect 
bags of caterpillars, brown, hairy cater- 
pillars three inches long, which at this 
season of the year swarm on the trees, 
These they disembowel and eat in enor- 
mous quantities, and what they cannot eat 
on the expedition they dry in the sun and 
take home for future consumption. Their 
only method of making a fire is by rubbing 
two sticks dexterously together until a 
spark appears, with which they ignite 
some tinder carried in a little wooden box 
attached to their girdles. At night time 
they cut down branches from the trees and 
make a shelter for themselves from the 
wind. It is curious to see a set of natives 
asleep, like sardines in a box, one black, 
naked lump of humanity; if one turns or 
disturbs the harmony of the pie they all 
get up and swear at him, and settle down 
again. One man is always told off to 





watch the fire to keep off wild beasts, and 
then when morning comes they pack their 
belongings, their treasures of bark, mice, 
and caterpillars, and start off along the 
narrow path in single file at a tremendous 
pace, silent for a while, and then bursting 
forth into song, looking for all the world 
like a procession of black caterpiliars 
themselves. 

These forests around Zimbabwe are 
lovely to wander in, with feathery fes- 
toons of lichen, like a fairy scene at a 
pantomime ; outside the forests are long 
stretches of coarse grass, towering above 
our heads in many cases, which were just 
then in seed, and like our harvest-fields at 
home. Fine trees, perched on the summit 
of colossal anthills, cast a pleasant shade 
around, and if by chance we were near a 
stream we had to be careful not to fall into 
the game-pits, deep, narrow holes hidden 
by the grass, dug in the ground, into which 
the natives drive the deer and antelope, 
so that they get their fore legs fixed in them 
and cannot get out. All around here is 
far too well watered to be pleasant; long 
stretches of unhealthy swamps fill up the 
valleys, rivers and streams are plentiful, 
and the vegetation consequently rich. 

Our camp close to Zimbabwe ruins was 
for over two months a busy scene in the 
midst of the wilderness; there were the 
two wagons in which we slept; the Indian 
terrace, a construction of grass and sticks 
in which we ate, our tent being the drawe- 
ing-room ; and in addition to these there 
were the kitchen and the men’s sleeping 
room, cleverly constructed out of tke sails 
of our wagons with walls of grass. In the 
centre was an erection for our cocks and 
hens, but even from here the jackals oc- 
casionally contrived to steal one or two. 
Around the whole ran a skerm, or hedge, 
which latter adjunct gave a comfortable 
and concentrated feeling to it all. 

Umgabeh is the dynastic name of the 
petty chief whose territory includes the 
Zimbabwe ruins; he recognizes the suze- 
rainty of Chibi, but is to all intents and 
purposes a free ruler. He arrived on the 
day after our arrival to visit us and then 
we were introduced to the Makalanga cus- 
tom of hand-clapping. The mysterious 
meaning attached to this hand-clapping I 
was afterwards able in a measure to 
fathom; on the arrival of a chief or grand 
induna the hand-clapping is a serious 
undertaking and has to go on incessantly 
until the great man is seated and bids 
them to stop. Umgabeh was glad to see 
us, he said, and had no intention of inter- 
rupting our proposed work, provided only 
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we agreed to one thing, and that was to 
leave his women alone. As for ourselves 
and our white men we answered that he 
need have no fear, but as for our negro 
workmen we would not hold ourselves re- 
sponsible, but suggested that as they 
would all be his subjects he must see to 
that himself. 

Umgabeh is a huge fat man, tall and 
dignified, though naked ; around his neck 
he has a chain of huge white Venetian 
beads of considerable antiquity; in his 
hand he carries his iron sceptre, the badge 
of a chief, and his battle-axe is lavishly 
decorated with brass wire. Amongst his 
men we saw many of varied types, some 
distinctly Arabian in features, and I am 
bound to say the Kaffir type amongst them 
was the exception and by no means the 
rule. 

From the many villages on the heights 
around Zimbabwe came every day crowds 
of natives, bringing provisions for sale, 
and we held a regular market in our camp, 
By this means we got as many cocks and 
hens as we wanted, eggs, milk, honey, and 
sweet potatoes ; then they would bring us 
tomatoes, the largest I have ever seen, 
chillies, capers, and monkey-nuts. Some 
of these, I am told on excellent authority, 
are distinct products of the New World, 
the seeds of which must have originally 
been brought by Dutch, Portuguese, and 
Spanish traders and given in exchange for 
the commodities of the country ; and now 
they form an integral part of the diet of 
these people and prove to us how the ends 
of the world were brought together long 
before our time. 

These daily markets were times of great 
excitement for us, for besides giving us an 
insight into their ways and life, we found 
it an excellent time to acquire for a few 
beads their prettily carved knives, their 
snuff-boxes, their weapons, and the many 
quaint things they hang about their per- 
sons. As for Umgabeh himself, his chief 
kraal and residence was six miles away, 
and we saw but little of him after the first 
excitement of our arrival had worn off, but 
his brother Ikomo, the induna of the 
kraal on the hill behind the ruins, often 
came down to see us, and was a constant 
source of annoyance, seeing that his 
friendly visits had always some ulterior 
motive of getting something out of us. 
On one of these occasions my wife had 
collected a beautiful bowl of honey; the 
rascal Ikomo first eyed it with covetous- 
ness and then plunged his hand into the 
very midst thereof, and enjoyed his fingers 
complacently for some time after, whilst 





she in disgust had to throw away the best 
part of her treasure. 

Frequently Ikomo would try to inter- 
rupt our work, and so frighten our black 
diggers from other villages that they ran 
away, and we had to collect a fresh team. 
On one occasion, whilst digging upon the 
fortress we disturbed a large rock, which 
slipped. On it was perched one of their 
granaries, which promptly fell to pieces, 
and the contents were scattered far and 
wide. In vain we offered to pay for the 
damages done; almost in no time we were 
surrounded bya screaming crowd of angry 
men and women, with Ikomo at their 
head, brandishing assegais and other ter- 
rible weapons of war. For a moment the 
affair looked serious ; all our blacks fled 
in haste, and we,a small band of white 
men surrounded by the foe, were doubtful 
what course to pursue. At length we de- 
termined to stand their insults no longer, 
and, seizing whatever was nearest — 
spade, pick, or shovel—we rushed at 
them, and forthwith Ikomo and his valiant 
men fled like sheep before us, clambering 
up rocks, chattering and screaming like a 
cageful of monkeys at the Zoo. Sir John 
Willoughby and one or two men from 
Fort Victoria chanced to come over that 
day to visit us, and on hearing of our ad- 
venture he summoned Ikomo to a palaver, 
and told him that if such a thing happened 
again his kraal would be burnt to the 
ground and his tribe driven from the hill ; 
and the result of this threat was that 
Ikomo troubled us no more. 

Ikomo’s kraal occupies a lovely situa- 
tion on Zimbabwe Hill, hidden amongst 
the rocks, from the top of which lovely 
views can be obtained over the distant 
Bessa and Inyuni ranges, on the one side 
over the Livouri range, over Presidential 
Pass on the other, and to the south over a 
sea of rugged kopjes leading down into the 
Tokwe valley. From this point the strate- 
gical value of the hill is at once grasped, 
rising as it does sheer out of a well-watered 
plain, unassailable from all sides, the most 
commanding view in all the country round. 
The village is festooned with charming 
creepers, begonia and others, then in full 
flower; rows of granaries decorate the 
summit, and in the midst are some of 
those quaint trees which they use as lard- 
ers, hanging therefrom the produce of 
their fields neatly tied up in long grass 
packages, which look like fat German 
sausages growing from the branches. 

On one of the few flat spaces in the 
village is kept the village drum, or “ tom- 
tom,” constantly in use for dances. One 
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day we found the women of the village 
hard at work enjoying themselves round 
this drum, dancing a sort of war-dance of 
theirown. It was a quaint sight to see 
these women, with deep furrows on their 
naked stomachs, rushing to and fro, stoop- 
ing, kneeling, shouting, brandishing bat- 
tle-axes and assegais, and going through 
all the pantomime of war, until at last one 
of these Amazons fell into hysterics, and 
the dance was over. On another occasion, 
whilst visiting some ruins in a lovely dale 
about eight miles from Zimbabwe, we 
were treated to another sort of dance by 
the women of a neighboring village. The 
chief feature in the performance was a 
grotesque one, and consisted of smacking 
their furrowed stomachs and long-hanging 
breasts in measured cadence with their 
feet, so that the air resounded with the 
noise produced. 

As for the men they are forever danc- 
ing; either a beer drink, the new moon, 
or simple, unfeigned joviality being the 
motive power. Frequently on cold even- 
ings our men would dance round the 
camp-fire ; always the same /udumbda, or 
war-dance; round and round they went 
shouting, capering, gesticulating. Now 
and again scouts would be sent out to 
reconnoitre, and would engage in fight 
with an imaginary foe, and return victo- 
rious to the circle. If one had not had 
personal experience of their cowardice, 
one might almost have been alarmed at 
On pay-day, when 
our thirty workmen each received a blan- 
ket for their month’s work, they treated us 
to a dance, each man wrapped in his new 
acquisition. Umgabeh, with his sceptre 
and battle-axe, conducted the proceed- 
ings; it was a most energetic and ridicu- 
lous looking scene to witness, as the 
blankets whirled round in the air, and the 
men shouted and yelled with joy. When 
all was over, each man measured his 
blanket with his neighbor, to see that he 
had not been cheated, and, gaily chatter- 
ing, they wended their way to the village, 
with their blankets trailing behind them. 
The novelty of possessing a blanket was 
an intense joy to these savages. For a 
whole month they worked and found them- 
selves in everything for an article which 
cost 4s. Iod@. at Fort Tuli, and probably 
2s. 6d. in England. One tottering old 
man was amongst our workmen, and see- 
ing his incapacity I was about to discard 
him, but his longing for a blanket was so 
piteous — “to sleep in a blanket once be- 
fore he died” —that he was allowed to 
continue and do his best to earn one. 
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Dancing is the one great dissipation of 
the Makalanga’s life; he will keep it up 
for hours without tiring at their great 
beer-drinking feasts, at weddings, nay, 
even at funerals. At these latter ceremo- 
nies they will not allow a white man to be 
present, so what they do is stilla mystery, 
but we heard repeatedly the incident fes- 
tivities after a death had taken place, the 
shouting, the dancing, and the hideous din 
of the tom-tom. In our work at Zim- 
babwe, we unwittingly opened several of 
their graves, in which the corpse was laid 
on a reed mat—the mat, probably, on 
which he had slept during life — his bow] 
and his calabash were placed beside him; 
and in the tomb of a chief it is customary 
to place a bowl of beer, which is con- 
stantly replenished for the refreshment of 
the spirit, for they are great believers in 
making themselves agreeable to the de- 
parted, and at the annual sacrificial feast 
in honor of the dead, meat and beer are 
always allotted to the spirits of their an- 
cestors. 

There is a good deal of music inherent 
in the Makalanga; he makes his piano 
with thirty or more iron notes, this he puts 
into a calabash and plays most dexter- 
ously ; he also plays a sort of Jew’s harp 
made out of a reed and string ; he has his 
cymbals and his drum, anything to make 
a noise; at his dances he ties to his per- 
son reeds or gourds filled with the seeds 
known as Indian shot, which grow luxuri- 
antly at Zimbabwe, which rattle and add 
to the prevailing din. 

When we took leave of ikomo, the in- 
duna of Zimbabwe, he was seated in front 
of his hut, eating his red-colored sodza, 
made of millet meal and locusts, allowing 
his head men who sat around to take occa- 
sional handfuls from his savory platter. 
Conversation turned on his tribe. He 
told us how they came to Zimbabwe about 
forty years ago, when he was only eighteen 
years of age, from the neighborhood of 
the Sabi River, where they had lived for 
many years. No one was then living at 
Zimbabwe Hill, which was covered, as it 
still is in parts, with a dense jungle. No 
one knew anything about the ruins, neither 
did they seem much to care ; the tradition 
amongst them is that white men lived 
there once, but the black men poisoned 
the water and they all died. 

On leaving Zimbabwe and our work, we 
determined on making a tentative trip of 
a few days, with horses and a donkey, to 
see how we could manage travelling in the 
wilds in this country without our wagon- 
home. Moreover, we wished to pay a 
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visit to Umgabeh at his kraal, and to take 
his rival, Cherumbela, on the way back to 
Fort Victoria. 

One lovely morning in August we left 
our wagons, our cook, and our curios to 
find their own way back to Fort Victoria, 
and set off. The scerery southwards 
down the gorge was charming, granite 
kopje after granite kopje carrying the eye 
far away into the blue, hazy distance. The 
foliage was thick and shady, and as we 
halted at a stream to water our animals 
we plucked large fronds of osmunda re- 
galis and the tree-fern, To our right 
we passed a huge split rock, just a square 
block of granite eighty feet high split 
into four parts, so that narrow paths lead 
from each side into the heart of it. It 
was one of the most extraordinary natu- 
ral stone formations I have ever seen, and 
the natives call it Zumdbo. A relation of 
Umgabeh’s rules over a fantastic kraal, 
called Baramazimba, hard by this rock; 
its huts are situated in such inaccessible 
corners you wonder how the inhabitants 
ever get to them. Huge trees sheltered 
the entrance to this village, beneath which 
men were seated on the ground playing 
Jsafuba, the mysterious game of the Ma- 
kalangas, with sixty holes in rows on 
the ground. Ten men can play at this 
game, and it consists in removing bits of 
pottery or stones from one hole to the 
other in an unaccountable manner. We 
watched it scores of times whilst in the 
country, and always gave it up as a bad 
job, deciding that it must be like draughts 
or chess, learnt by them from the former 
civilized race who dwelt there. 

At midday we reached Umgabeh’s kraal 
and found our host only just recovering 
from the effects of drinking too much 
beer, and he had a relapse in the course 
of the afternoon to celebrate our arrival. 
He allotted us two huts which we pro- 
ceeded to have cleanedout. My wife and 
I occupied one, delightfully situated be- 
neath a spreading cork-tree; it was about 
twelve feet in diameter, and in the centre 
was the fireplace of cement with a raised 
seat by it on which the cook usually sits 
when stirring the pot. We spread our rugs 
where it appeared most level, and during 
the night, in spite of our candle, the rats 
careered about us to such an alarming 
extent that sleep was next to impossible, 
and we had ample time at our disposal for 
contemplating our abode. 

On one side was a raised place for the 
family jars, huge earthenware things cov- 
ered with slabs of stone, containing meal, 
caterpillars, locusts, and other edibles. 
On the opposite side was a stable for the 
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calves, which we were able to banish, but 
we could not so easily control the cocks 
and hens which came in at all the holes, 
nor the rats which darted amongst the 
smoke begrimed rafters when day dawned. 
These blackened rafters of the roof the 
Makalangas use as cupboards, sticking 
therein their pipes, their weapons, their 
medicine phials, their tools, and their pil- 
lows, and we soon found that this was the 
place to look for all manner of curios, only 
the,buts are so dark it is impossible to see 
anything when there happens to be no 
holes in the walls; a low door three feet 
high is the only point for admitting light 
and air, consequently the huts are not only 
dark but odoriferous. 

Umgabeh’s kraal has as lovely a situa- 
tion as can well be imagined. It is situ- 
ated in a glade, buried in trees and 
vegetation, so that until you are in it you 
hardly notice the spot. Huge granite 
mountains rise on either side, completely 
shutting it in; a rushing stream runs 
through the glade, supplying the place 
with delicious water. Here is distinctly a 
spot where only man is vile ; and the great 
fat chief, seated on the top of a rock, 
sodden with beer, formed one of the vilest 
specimens of humanity I ever saw. 

The aforesaid stream in its course down 
the valley, just below the village, runs un- 
derneath a vast mass of granite rocks, 
which form a labyrinth of caves exceed- 
ingly difficult to approach. To facilitate 
the entry the inhabitants have made 
bridges of trees, and in times of danger 
from the Matabele they take refuge there- 
in; they take their cattle with them, and 
pull down the bridges. In the interior 
they always keep many granaries well 
filled with grain, in case of accidents. Old 
Umgabeh was most unwilling for us to go 
in and learn his tribal secret; however, 
nothing daunted, with the aid of candles 
we effected an entry, and a queer place it 
is. Granariesare perched in all sorts of 
crannies, traces of a late habitation exist 
all around, and the boiling stream is roar- 
ing in the crevices below. 

The flat rocks outside were just now 
covered with locusts drying in the sun; 
millet meal and other domestic commodi- 
ties were spread out too. 

The rest of that lovely afternoon we 
spent in wandering about in this Paradise, 
admiring the dense foliage, the creepers, 
and the euphorbia which towered over the 
huts. I regretted when the pangs of 
hunger and the shades of evening obliged 
us to return to our huts to cook our frugal 
meal and pretend to go to bed. 





It was a long ride next day to Cherum- 
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bela’s kraal, the bitter enemy and heredi- 
tary foe of our late host ; we passed many 
villages and many streams on the way, and 
had a direful experience at one of the 
swamps which our path crossed just be- 
fore reaching our destination. One of 
our horses disappeared in it, all but his 
head, another rolled entirely over in it, 
whilst we stood helpless on the bank and 
fearful of the result, but at length we man- 
aged to drag the wretched animals out, 
and an hour before sundown we reached 
Cherumbela’s stronghold. 

It is quite a different place from Umga- 
beh’s, and much larger, with huts running 
along the backbone of a high granite ridge. 
The principal kraal where the chief lives 
is fortified with palisades and rough walls, 
and is entered by a gateway formed of 
posts leaning against one another; the 
huts are better, with decorated doors, and 
the people finer than those of Umgabeh’s 
tribe. Many of them have their heads 
cleanly shaved at the top, with a row of 
curious tufts of hair tied together at the 
top and made to look like a lot of black 
plants sprouting from their skulls. 

Cherumbela himself is a lithe, active 
man, a complete contrast to Umgabeh, a 
man of activity both of mind and body, he 
is feared and respected by his men, and is 
consequently one of the strongest chiefs 
hereabouts and raids upon his neighbors 
with great success. Years ago when he 
was a boy he told us that his tribe lived 
on the top of one of the highest mountains 
overlooking Providential Pass, when a 
Matabele raid or émi fell upon them and 
drove most of the inhabitants over a steep 
precipice to their death; the remnant that 
escaped came here and settled and have 
now, under Cherumbela’s rule, grown 
strong. The chief allotted us his own hut 
for our night’s lodging. Nevertheless, we 
had much the same experiences as on the 
previous night, which made us vow that 
on our prospective trips to the Sabi and 
northwards we would take a tent and 
never again expose ourselves to the com- 
panionship of rats and vermin in the native 
huts. 

The following day a lovely ride over the 
mountains through dense forests and 
swarms of locusts, which our black men 
eagerly collected, brought us back again 
to Fort Victoria and comparative civiliza- 
tion, where we made preparations for our 
more extended expeditions away from the 
road and our wagons, warned but not dis- 
couraged by our discomforts with Umga- 
beh and Cherumbela. 

J. THEODORE BENT. 
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GABRIELLE EMILIE MARQUISE DU 
CHATELET, one of the most remarkable 
women of the eighteenth century, born in 
Paris, December, 1706, was the daughter 
of the Baron de Breteuil, reader to Louis 
XIV.,a somewhat conceited old bore, who 
is said to have asserted on one occasion 
in the most confident manner that Moses 
was author of the Lord’s Prayer. The 
lady was from childhood a student, though 
she probably concerned herself with the 
paternoster as little as did her father. 
She early learned Latin and Italian, at fif- 
teen commenced a translation of Virgil, 
was likewise an accomplished musician 
and sang beautifully. As years passed on, 
she became a successful scholar in geom- 
etry, and proved herself to possess both 
the will and capacity to master the phi- 
losophy of Newton. With all this she by 
no means played the learned lady in the 
great world, but followed the frivolities of 
the day with no less ardor than her scien- 
tific pursuits. Before she was twenty she 
was married to the Marquis Florent 
Claude du Chatelet, an officer of ancient 
lineage but dilapidated fortune. Strictly 
beautiful she was not, yet she seems to 
have had a countenance of much anima- 
tion, abundant black hair, large, clear eyes, 
thick eyebrows, and a wide and intelligent 
forehead; and such advantages as she 
possessed were turned to the best account 
by every means which art and nature have 
placed within woman’s reach. Heart and 
mind, however, seem equally to have 
needed occupation, and ere she was 
twenty-seven her list of lovers had in- 
cluded that irresistible Lovelace of the 
time — the Duke of Richelieu. Madame 
du Deffand, whose pen was perhaps dipped 
in gall, denied that she had either beauty, 
talent, memory, or imagination; but 
though she may have been deficient in 
the delicacy which is nowadays deemed 
indispensable in a woman, and in the 
sense of honor which is demanded of a 
man, such defects must be ascribed, in 
part at least, to the era in which her lot 
was cast; and it is at any rate beyond 
question that she possessed a hardy origi- 
nality of character which runs little danger 
of ever becoming too ordinary a quality. 

When the “divine Emilie” first met 
Voltaire, she was little more than a child 
in her father’s house, nor did she again 
set eyes upon the author’s face until the 
year 1733, when he was thirty-nine years 
of age and she twenty-seven, after she 
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had been several years married and had 
become the mother of three children. 

The connection which Voltaire formed 
with the marquise, one of the most curious 
episodes in the history of philosophy — 
for during sixteen years of mingled tri- 
umph and exile she was his chosen friend 
and familiar spirit—lasted from 1733 to 
1749; and the poet was wont to say, 
speaking of his* Venus-Newton (as he 
called her) and of Frederick Prince Royal 
of . Prussia, “ They are two great men, one 
of whom wears petticoats.” 

It was in that month of April, 1734, that 
Madame du Chatelet accompanied Vol- 
taire to the Chateau de St. Blaise near 
Autun, some one hundred and fifty miles 
south-east of Paris, in order that they 
might be present at the marriage of a 
princess of the house of Guise with the 
famous Duke of Richelieu. Voltaire had 
drawn up the contract, and, conversant 
alike with the frailty of human nature and 
the somewhat notorious antecedents of 
the bridegroom, proffered as delicately as 
he knew how the following very useful ad- 
vice to the not too lovely bride : — 

Ne vous aimez pas trop, c’est moi qui vous 
en prie; 

C’est le plus sir moyen de vous aimer tou- 
jours; 

I] faut mieux étre amis tout le temps de la 
vie 

Que d’étre amant pour quelques jours. 

The weeks spent at the magnificent cha- 
teau of the Guises proved a honeymoon 
to two pairs of lovers, and the marquise 
wrote to Maupertuis, with whom she had 
studied mathematics, that nought was 
wanting to the full measure of her happi- 
ness save her daily lesson in geometry. 
But the cup of bliss was soon to be 
dashed from her lips when it became 
known that the author of the “ English 
Letters” would act wisely to quit the 
chateau of St. Blaise and seek refuge in 
Lorraine under pretext of drinking the 
waters. In this unfortunate predicament 
it was difficult for Madame du Chatelet to 
possess her soul in patience, but rumor 
had as usual magnified the danger, and 
the lady was ere long so far recovered as 
to be able to resume her geometry. At 
the end of about a month, the poet’s 
wanderings ended, and he returned to 
Champagne, and took up his abode at the 
Chateau de Cirey, a dilapidated old castle 
belonging to the Marquis du Chatelet, in 
a land of forges and iron mines. By and 
by the idea occurred of converting his 
thirteenth-century relic into an abode 
where the persecuted author might find 
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rest for the sole of his foot and compose 
immortal works, and where also the en- 
chantress of his soul might pursue her 
mathematical studies. Voltaire had the 
honor of lending the complaisant marquis 
forty thousand francs at five per cent., 
which was never paid, for the conversion 
of the old border castle into a retreat 
whither poet and marquis, madame and 
her children, might withdraw from the 
distractions of the world. 

Though part of the old chateau still 
stands, on the side of a rising ground, 
sheltered at the back by woods, with a 
stream flowing in front, on which in Vol- 
taire’s time numerous swans floated, Cirey 
sur Blaise in Haute Marne, some sixteen 
miles from Joinville, is no very.easy place 
to find, and Mrs. Grote records (Life of 
G. Grote, p. 270) how she and her historian 
husband (1863) were forced to give up the 
project of making a pilgrimage to the for- 
mer residence of Voltaire and Madame 
du Chatelet. 

The work of restoration, however, was 
entered upon com amore, and Cirey was 
fast transformed into an abode of elegance 
and luxury ; there were terraces fifty feet 
broad, courts enclosed with balustrades, 
baths of porcelain, recesses filled with 
Chinese curiosities, to say nothing of a 
little phaeton for madame, as light as a 
feather, drawn by horses as big as ele- 
phants; and thither Voltaire removed the 
works of art, books, and memoranda which 
he had already accumulated, and there he 
lived —as far, that is, as visitors could 
ordinarily discern — “very much as an 
uncle might who, having missed making 
happiness for himself, shares that of a 
brother and sister.” The marquis indeed 
lived in the house, but was taken little 
notice of, scarcely mentioned and never 
seen but by accident; when not with his 
regiment he was either hunting or over- 
looking his iron mines. “The worthiest 
gentleman I ever knew,” says his wife of 
him in her correspondence, “it is indeed 
happiness unique to live with a man so 
worthy.” 

The industry of the inmates of this 
abode was unremitting, and the rule, al- 
though devoid of austerity, was almost 
monastic. Madame du Chfatelet worked 
sometimes nearly the entire night until 
five or seven o’clock in the morning; she 
would rise at nine or ten, and even earlier 
when she had gone to bed at four, which 
she called cockcrow ; frequently she slept 
but two hours a day, and in the course of 
the twenty-four hours usually only quitted 


i her desk for breakfast and for supper. 
































Occasionally in the forenoon she rode her 
mare Hirondelle in the park; her rural 
costume, an Indian robe, black apron and 
hat, beneath which floated her brown hair, 
long and unpowdered. Besides geometry 
the marquis was engaged upon Italian and 
English, and as well as Voltaire, “this 
phenomenon of literature, knowledge, and 
grace” was grappling with the difficulties 
of Pope’s “ Essay on Man.” 

By and by science became the great 
pursuit of the two philosophers of Cirey. 
Investigations of this kind were at the 
time much the mode, Prince Frederick of 
Prussia was busy sowing radish seed be- 
neath an exhausted receiver to see if it 
would grow without air; Franklin was 
rubbing electrical tubes in Philadelphia, 
and the Leyden jar was very shortly to be 
invented, Voltaire wrestled mightily with 
the tasks which he set himself, and wrote 
to his friend the Abbé Moussinet in Paris 
(to whom he confided the investment of 
his money and the purchase of presents 
for the fair Emilie and her children) to be 
supplied with all needful apparatus, such 
as air-pumps, thermometers, crucibles, re- 
torts, telescopes, scales, and compasses. 
Moreover, a dark chamber was arranged 
where the philosopher might break up a 
beam of light into Newton’s brilliant rain- 
bow. After much persevering labor in 
the fields of science, however, Voltaire 
was assured by Clairault, whom he con- 
sulted as to the progress he had made, 
that he was never likely to attain to any- 
thing beyond mediocrity in such pursuits, 
and that he was only wasting valuable 
time which might be turned to better ac- 
count, on subjects such as poetry and 
philosophy. 

In 1738 the nature of fire had been pro- 
poséd as the subject for a prize essay by 
the Academy of Sciences. Voltaire set 
to work with a will, and experimented by 
weighing huge masses of iron, cold and 
hot, at a foundry at Chaumont. But ma- 
dame was not to be outdone, and resolved 
also to compete for the prize. Through 
eight successive nights she toiled, sleep- 
ing only for an hour, in order to escape 
the watchful eyes of her friend ; and when 
all but overcome with sleep plunged her 
hands into cold water and walked rapidly 
to and fro in her room. Neither of the 
essays proved successful, for the famous 
Euler was a competitor, yet could not the 
work of such geniuses remain hidden, and 
Reaumur informed the public that one of 
the treatises sent in was the work of a 
‘ady. 

Persons of “quality” who chanced to 
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pass through Champagne would solicit the 
honor of being allowed to pay their re- 
spects to the nymph and the poet. The 
young and generous Count Algarotti, who 
succeeded in transforming the “ Prin- 
cipia” into a series of Italian dialogues 
for ladies, spent a few days at Cirey before 
starting upon an expedition to the Polar 
seas. In the summer of 1744, President 
Hénault, of chronologic fame, looked in 
upon “this asylum of peace and calm of 
soul.” M., de Viilefort gave an account of 
his visit for the benefit of the gay circles 
of the French capital. The lady is rep- 
resented as sitting in a daintily decorated 
boudoir, lit even in the daytime by numer- 
ous dougies, dressed in an elaborate toi- 
lette, at a table laden with books and 
instruments and covered with sheets of 
paper on which her calculations had been 
worked out. A staircase led to Voltaire’s 
apartment. No servants appeared in the 
salle a manger, the dishes being passed 
into the room by means of turntables, and 
at the sound of a bell Voltaire commenced 
readings in philosophy. Exercises in 
poetry and literature began as early as 
4 A.M., and a few hours later Voltaire and 
madame would drive out to an adjacent 
wood for breakfast, where books as well 
as cételettes were carried out to them in 
baskets. 

But it is to the letters of a lady — Ma- 
dame de Grafigny — who visited at Cirey 
that we are indebted for many details of 
the private life of Voltaire and the divine 
Emilie, which otherwise would have been 
probably lost. This lady was married, or, 
as too indulgent friends used to say, sac- 
rificed to a chamberlain of the Duke of 
Lorraine, and it was just after a legal sepa- 
ration from her husband that she arrived, 
by invitation, at Cirey on the 4th Decem- 
ber, 1738. She was then forty-three years 
of age, neither youthful nor lovely, and had 
made the acquaintance of the poet and the 
lady of the castle, at the little court of 
Stanislas, the fallen king of Poland, at 
Lunéville. She had heard much of the 
splendors of the chateau, with its dark 
chambers and wizard apparatus, and her 
curiosity was roused to know somewhat 
more of the strange, mysterious life within. 
Distance perchance had lent enchantment 
to the scene, for Madame de Grafigny re- 
mained three months, and left decidedly 
disenchanted. Let us hear what this lady 
has to say; and first of her arrival. 

I reached Cirey [she tells us] two hours after 
dark, dying of fright from the state of the 


| roads, which the devil had made horrible, ex- 
| pecting every moment to be overturned. At 
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last I arrived; the nymph received me very | be guessed. They were none other than 
well. Istayeda moment in her apartment and | the lord of the castle, M. du Chatelet, 
then hastened to rest myself in my own; a mo-| Madame de Champbonin, an old school- 


ment after comes your idol (Voltaire) holding 


a taper in his hand like a monk, he kissed my 
hands ten times over, inquiring after me with 
tenderest interest . . . Her clack is wonder- 
ful, she speaks extremely fast; she had on a 
chintz gown and an gzpron of black taffeta; 
her black hair is very long, and gathered up 
behind the crown of her head and curled like 
a child’s, which becomes her very much. 
The good man (M. du ChAatelet) sets off to- 
morrow for Brussels, when we shall be a trio, 
and no one will be sorry for it; this secret we 
have already imparted to one another. 


Next day Madame de Grafigny had the 
pleasure of inspecting Voltaire’s rooms. 
There was first a small ante-chamber, “as 
large as a man’s hand,” then the bedroom 
hung with crimson velvet and gold fringe, 
and next a gallery some thirty or forty 
feet long, wainscoted and painted light 
yellow; beyond it the dark chamber. 
Such was the poet’s apartment; next day 
the opportunity was afforded her of exam- 
ining the rooms of Madame du ChAatelet. 


Voltaire’s rooms are nothing to hers. The 
bedroom is wainscoted in light yellow with 
light blue mouldings, the bed of watered silk, 
the whole, even to the basket for her dog, is 
yellow and blue; the mirrors are in silver 
frames and of dazzling splendor. A great 
piate glass door leads to the library, where 
the carving is as fine as a snuff-box, and where 
there are to be seen pictures by Paul Vero- 
nese, etc. On one side of the bed is the bou- 
doir, the walls blue, the ceiling painted by a 
pupil of Mantin’s who has been here three 
years, and all the smali panels are filled with 
pictures by Watteau. She also showed me 
her jewel case, which is more beautiful than 
that of Madame de Richelieu. 


¥ But while the hosts were thus daintily 
lodged, the guest’s own apartment formed 
a dismal contrast to these splendors. 


My room [says Madame de Grafigny, shiv- 
ering with cold] is for height a perfect hall, 
through which all the winds of heaven dis- 
port, entering by a thousand crevices about 
the windows. The chimney devours I know 
not how much wood, but never gives out the 
least little heat in return; indeed, except the 
apartments of the iady and Voltaire, the cha- 
teau is dirty enough to disgust me. 


The daily routine also appears to have 
been somewhat monotonous. Breakfast 
was served in Voltaire’s gallery (long be- 
come a roofless ruin amid the weed-grown 
gardens) about half past ter or eleven 
o’clock, lasting perhaps until twelve or 
one ; as noon sounded, the cochers dined, 
and who these were at Cirey will not easily 


fellow of the marquise and near neighbor, 


| and her son, who was Voltaire’s amanu- 
| ensis. 


Luncheon, an occasional meal, was 
served about four o’clock, and supper was 
at nine, when Voltaire appeared powdered 
and perfumed, with diamond buckles in 
garters and shoes, while madame usually 
wore a floating blue robe, trimmed with 
lace, while her hair, slightly powdered, 
made her brilliant black eyes appear still 
more dazzling. M.du Chatelet was never 
inconvenient, for he slept when not en- 
gaged in eating, consequently spoke not 
a word, and wentout with thetray. While 
Madame de Grafigny was at the chateau 
the Abbé de Breteuil, a brother of the 
marquise, with little enough of the abbé 
save the title about him, paid a visit to 
Cirey, and there were gay doings. The 
newest guest seems to have possessed a 
fund of anecdote, and “ between them,” 
says madame, of Voltaire and the priest, 
“they made me laugh to split my spleen.” 
The theatre was opened, thirty-six fires 
blazed in the old country house, and the 
housekeeping was unusually liberal. 

The Du Chfatelets, indeed, were not 
rich; the marquise herself never drank 
wine, so there was no cellar, but a dozen 
of red and another of white wine were 
bought as necessity arose. Lavish as she 
may have been in certain items of expen- 
diture, the lady yet knew well how to re- 
trench where her servants were concerned. 
She gave her coachman, two lacqueys, and 
cook twenty sous a day; the porter, lady’s 
maid and butler received thirty sous, and 
all boarded themselves. Ere long Ma- 
dame de Grafigny makes the discovery 
that all that glitters is not gold. 


Ah, my friend [she writes] there is then no 
happiness on earth and we are ever deceived 
by appearances. We believed them the hap- 
piest couple in the world when we saw them 
seldom and at a distance; but when close to 
them, we find, alas! that hell is everywhere. 


Likely enough, the marquise, whose 
temper was sufficiently capricious to de- 
stroy, not unfrequently, the peace and 
pleasure of a week, made Voltaire’s life a 
little hard for him; Marmontel indeed 
speaks of knives being brandished for 
quite other purposes than carving; but 
when the pair had disputes in public they 
always spoke English, and it was only by 
looks and gestures that spectators could 
surmise that stormful scenes were taking 








place between them. 




















Life at the chateau was a favorite theme 
at the burlesque theatres in Paris, and an 
emissary from Frederick, prince royal of 
Prussia, then twenty-four years old, who 
remained there three weeks, returned to 
inflame still further his master’s admira- 
tion for the inhabitants of a paradise more 
charming than Calypso’s isle. The prince 
could scarce find terms wherewith to ex- 
press his admiration for the author of the 
“ Henriade;” but though the ambassador 
was received as Adam and Eve received 
the angel in the paradise of Milton, the 
friendship which detained Voltaire in his 
retreat permitted him not to leave it. 
“ The prince royal is not yet king,” urged 
the marquise ; “ when he is, we will go 
and see him together.” The reply to the 
royal request, however, was satisfactory 
enough in every respect save the most 
important. 

I should regard [said Voltaire] the oppor- 
tunity of paying court to your Royal Highness 
as a great happiness. Men go to Rome to 
see churches, pictures, ruins, and bas-reliefs. 
Such a prince as yourself is far better worth a 
journey, being a much greater and more won- 
derful rarity. 


The prince’s “ ogre of a father,” as Ma- 
dame du Chatelet was pleased to term the 
Prussian monarch, died May 31, 1740, and 
the first meeting of Frederick and Vol- 
taire took place one chilly Sunday evening 
in the month of September following, at 
the castle of Moyland near Cleves, where 
the royal philosopher was at the time re- 
siding. The marquise did not accompany 
the poet, for to Frederick the divine 
Emilie, with all her divinity, was only 
“ the accessory of the Newtonized Apollo.” 
His Majesty was confined to bed ; muffled 
up in a blue cloth dressing-gown, he lay 
shivering in a fit of ague, and the acquaint- 
ance commenced by Voltaire feeling the 
royal pulse. When by and by the fit 
passed, the monarch dressed and joined 
his friend at supper, when the conversa- 
tion turned on Plato, free-will, and the 
immortality of the soul. The visit lasted 
three days, and the “Solomon of the 
North ” was good enough to write of his 
guest as possessing “the eloquence of 
Cicero, the sweetness of Pliny, and the 
wisdom of Agrippa.” 

In the month of September, 1744, Vol- 
taire and Madame du Chatelet visited 
Paris in order to be present at the /éfes 
which took place when Louis the Well- 
Beloved, recovered from the borders of 
the tomb, returned from his exploits on 
the tented field. A curious adventure be- 
fell them on the night of the grand fire- 
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works in the Place de Gréve. Their 
coachman was a stranger to Paris, and did 
not know his way. All the world was in 
the streets, the fun fast and furious, car- 
riages were to be counted by thousands, 
and among them surged, hither and 
thither, an eager crowd of sightseers ; 
“there were drunkards, fights with fists, 
streams of wine and tallow flowing upon 
the people, and a mounted police, who 
served yet further to augment the confu- 
sion.” Unable either to advance or re- 
treat, Voltaire and his fair companion 
seem to have been tolerably patient until 
towards three o’clock in the morning, 
when madame, all covered as she was with 
diamonds, determined at last to alight. 
Leaving the carriage, the pair passed 
successfully through the crowd, and finally 
reached the house of President Hénault 
in the Rue St. Honoré, when they sent for 
some roast chicken from a neighboring 
restaurant, and drank to the health and 
happiness of the absent master of the 
house. 

In the commencement of October, 1746, 
Madame du Chfatelet went with the court 
to Fontainebleau, where she enjoyed the 
privilege of being seated in presence of 
royalty. Play at the queen’s table was 
high, and in the course of a few evenings 
the marquise was so unfortunate as to lose 
eighty-four thousand francs. Voltaire, 
who was at her side, becoming alarmed at 
the magnitude of her losses, hinted to her 
in English that her absorption in the game 
had prevented her from observing that 
she was playing with cheats. Looking 
round, the lady perceived that the words 
had been understood by some of the by- 
standers. Quitting the company at half 
past one in the morning, they left Fon- 
tainebleau itself before break of day, 
taking the road to Paris, but broke down 
near Essonne. After the substitution of 
a new wheel it became necessary to pay 
the smith, but neither masters nor ser- 
vants had a single sou. The man not 
knowing them, refused to let them go 
without being paid. Fortunately, an ac- 
quaintance from Paris drove up at the 
time and extricated them from their em- 
barrassment, and, amidst hearty laughter, 
the a | separated. Voltaire sought 
refuge till the storm raised by his unfor- 
tunate remarks was over-past, at the Duch- 
ess of Maine’s chateau at Sceaux, where 
he spent two months in a remote chamber, 
his presence being unknown to any of the 
residents of the castle except the duchess 
and one or two confidential servants. 
Meanwhile Madame du Chatelet was oc- 
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cupied in making arrangements for the 
payment of her gambling debts. When 
all danger was over she rejoined her 
friend, and for eight days, balls, fireworks, 
comedies, and reunions of every kind cele- 
brated the auspicious event. By and by 
it was resolved to return home and pass 
the rest of the winter at Cirey. It was, 
however, the month of January, the ground 
was covered with snow, and madame pre- 
ferred to travel by night. The old car- 
riage was laden like a coach, and the 
Jemme de chambre occupied the front seat 
with the band-boxes and numerous effects 
of her mistress. They had not proceeded 
far before the hind spring on Voltaire’s 
side gave way, and madame and her femme, 
with all their bundles and parcels, fell 
upon him in inextricable chaos. Stifled 
beneath the load, the poet could only give 
utterance to piercing cries, while unable 
to change his position. By and by the 
postilions climbed upon the top of the 
carriage and drew out the whole party 
“as from a well,” and Voltaire and ma- 
dame then proceeded to make the best of 
the situation by seating themselves side 
by side upon cushions placed upon the 
road, which was deeply covered with snow. 
They were soon absorbed in the glories 
of the starry heavens and in speculations 
on the destiny of the great orbs which 
hung around them, needing, in fact, noth- 
ing but a couple of telescopes to have 
been supremely happy. Their minds thus 
lost in the depths of the spacious firma- 
ment on high, they forgot awhile their 
extremely disagreeable position on earth, 
or rather one might say upon snow and 
fragments of ice. 

While the fair Emilie and her devoted 
philosopher were partaking of the hospi- 
tality of Stanislas, father of the French 
queen, at Lunéville in 1747, they made the 
acquaintance of M. de St. Lambert, a cap- 
tain of the Lorraine Guard. He was 
thirty-one years of age, the marquise some 
ten years his senior, The lady, however, 
lost little time in transferring her affec- 
tions to the fascinating soldier; and for 
the future Voltaire strove to content him- 
self as best he could with esteem and 
friendship. But the sequel, however it 
may be viewed by those who cynically 
regard what they are pleased to term the 
great human comedy, proved tragic enough 
for the victim herself; for the marquise’s 
career was very suddenly cut short by 
“the blind Fury with the abhorréd shears.” 
On the toth September, 1749, she died at 
Lunéville in the bedchamber of the queen 
of Poland, having given birth to a child — 
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| soon also itself to pass away, lamented by 


none —a few days previously. Her hus- 
band, Voltaire, and M. de St. Lambert were 
all in the house at the time, and were sud- 
denly summoned from the merriment of 
the supper-table to the solemn and unex- 
pected scene which was being enacted in 
another part of the chateau. M.du Chate- 
let was led out; Voltaire and St. Lambert 
were the last to quit the chamber of death. 
Stunned and bewildered with grief, Vol- 
taire made his way to the great door of the 
chateau at the head of the outside steps, 
down which he fell headlong, striking his 
head against a sentry-box. His servant, 
who followed, raised him from the ground 
and led him away to his apartment. 

As she was leaving the room where the 
dead woman lay, her friend, Madame de 
Boufflers, caused a diamond ring, which 
she had been accustomed to wear, to be 
removed from her finger. Next day the 
ring was opened, and the miniature of M. 
de St. Lambert removed and restored to 
him, after which the ring was duly handed 
over to the Marquis du Chatelet. Some 
few days afterwards, Voltaire bethought 
himself of this same ring, which he de- 
sired might be brought to him for a few 
minutes, with a view to his own miniature 
being removed therefrom. Intense was 
his mortification when the facts were made 
known to him. Raising his eyes, he ex- 
claimed: “OQ woman, woman! I sup- 
planted Richelieu, St. Lambert supplanted 
me; it is so that one nail drives out an- 
other.” 


From All The Year Round. 
FLORENCE IN SPRING. 


FLORENCE in April and May is provoc- 
ative of a sort of spiritual delirium at 
times. What a rare tonic then is its sweet 
air, just agreeably iced by the snow of the 
distant mountains which are in such im- 
pressive contrast with the hot blue of the 
sky, and the lively verdure of the gardens 
now pushing on fast towards the luxuri- 
ance of early summer! The pink and 
white of blossoms are in every orchard, and 
the streets of the fair old city are odorous 
with the thickets of flowers brought hither 
for the temptation of the pockets of stran- 
gers and citizens alike. A man need not 
suffer a moment’s depression here from 
dawn to bed-time. The Florentines are as 
cheerful as their atmosphere. The waiter 
of the hotel who brings you your coffee 
in the morning beams with smiles as he 
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gives you his methodical “ Buon giorno, | 
sinny.” He does not think it necessary to 
tell you it is a fine day ; he assumes that 
you take it for granted, or have enough 
experience of the weather in Florence to 
know that though one hour the rain may 
fall with dolorous determination, the suc- 
ceeding hour and all the rest of the day 
will be glorious with sunshine. How the 
vines will then grow apace, and the birds 
—such of them as can escape the merci- 
less snarers ever on the watch for them — 
will sing! And again in the evening when 
the day’s pleasure has begun to pall, 
though you go to ever so humble a restau- 
rant for your meal, you will be enlivened 
by the tinkle of the mandoline, and per- 
haps a merry song or two. This is as 
regular a thing as the soup; and a very 
charming part of the menu it is. What 
if the musicians and choristers have a 
rather depraved look, and go through 
their programme as mechanically as they 
afterwards offer you the dish for your 
contributory copper? The effect of the 
serenade need not therefore be spoiled 
for you. 

But it is a city of beggars as well as 
beauty, and you are never more forcibly 
reminded of it than when you unfold your 
napkin and glance at the bill of fare. One 
after another they enter, and lay their 
case before you with outstretched palms, 
Some are deformed, others are wrecked 
by accidents, and yet others, one is prone 
to imagine, have been skilfully treated by 
specialists who can dress up a mendicant 
to compel compassion as an ordinary little 
girl attires her doll. But you will mark — 
or, at least, you may —that however 
ghastly their disfigurement, these beggars 
of Florence still keep their spirits sprightly 
within them. If you condole with them, 
no doubt they will whine plaintively, not 
to run counter to your humor and their 
own interests. But they would rather 
crack a small volatile joke with you; and 
if you give them a copper smiling, they 
will show much more gratitude than if you 
offer it with the ends of your mouth low- 
ered to signify your heart’s sympathy. 

There’s no getting out of their jurisdic- 
tion in Florence. Though you betake 
yourself to the secluded cloisters of Santa 
Croce, and there, amid the tombs and the 
daisies of the dark green grass, stroll up 
and down with the pleasant blue dome of 
the heavens overhead, and as you imagine 
far from distracting influences, you shall 
not long be left to your solitude. Some 
poor little cripple will espy you through 





the chinks of the church door, and after 
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many labored movements run you into a 
corner between a white marble tomb and 
the wall. Once trapped thus, there is no 
escape consistent with honor. The poor 
little cripple is sure to have a sweet, volu- 
bie tongue, and his appeals in the name of 
the Virgin are not to be hearkened to with 
a deaf ear. 

So, too, if you wander away into the 
sunny open space of the Cascine, where 
the fashionable world rides and drives in 
the fag-end of the afternoon. You may 
flatter yourself that you shall have your 
retreat to yourself at a time when the 
beau monde is still at home. So you sit 
in the shade and peep from some green 
arbor at the glittering river and the sus- 
pension bridge which spans it. There 
is a tennis-court hard by, réservato; in 
fact, a patch of English life imported into 
Florence. The players are English too; 
and you mildly marvel how it would be 
taken in London if we allowed a certain 
number of square yards of Hyde Park to 
be appropriated thus, by say a score of 
Frenchmen, for a national game or exer- 
cise of theirs. All is peace indeed, and 
the thrush in the tree above seems likely 
to go sweetly mad in the energy of its 
melodious chanting. 


The wise thrush; he sings each song twice 


over, 
Lest you should think he never could recap- 
ture 
The first fine careless rapture. 


Here too, however, the gentle words, 
“For charity’s sake, signore,” somehow 
soon got whispered through the bushes ; 
and here, too, a thin, brown hand appears 
as a commentary upon the words. It is 
the smoke of your pipe which has this 
time betrayed you into the hands of your 
untiring pursuer. 

Not that one minds this sort of thing, 
in Florence, in spring. In summer, with 
the gay exhilaration gone from the hot air, 
it would be different. Then it is quite 
enough effort to walk a quarter of a mile 
to the well-known library of Vieusseux, at 
the corner of the street, or to crawl to one 
or other of the fashionable clubs or cafés 
in the Via Tornabuoni. Only at night 
does Florence then put on some of its old 
charms. With the star-spangled sky above 
— reflected in the gliding river —and the 
air rid of the furnace heat from the sun, 
one might, after dark, fancy it was spring 
— for the fascination’s sake. To tell the 
truth, indeed, the summer night may even 
be pleasanter than the spring night. For 
with a strong breeze from the snow of the 

















































58 FLORENCE 
mountains, in April or May the evenings 
in Florence are sometimes a thought icy. 

In one sense, to visit Florence in spring 
is not so much of a change as it might be 
to the travelling Briton. Wherever one 
turns one hears the English tongue —or 
the American, which is not quite the same 
thing. There’s no need to practise that 
little stock of Italian which has been accu- 
mulated with such difficulty, and yet has a 
tendency to diminish so fast upon the least 
encouragement. Why, the beggars them- 
selves prattle their words of English — 
picked up in the restaurants or at the 
porches of the hotels. Of course every 
waiter and tradesman who knows his 
business is eager to spare you the travail 
of talking in his own language —.and to 
advance his knowledge of your language 
by forcing it upon you. 

Besides, one is perpetually dropping 
upon people as familiar as the New Law 
Courts of Temple Bar. It is either among 
the flowers stacked by the pavement, or in 
Vieusseux’s library, or in one’s own hotel, 
or at a friend’s house, a café, a picture- 
gallery, or a theatre. The “who would 
have thought of seeing you here?” be- 
comes a commonplace phrase for use in 
Florence in spring. This is especially so 
with our American cousins, who appear to 
have a surprising acquaintance with each 
other. It is nothing in objection that 
when at home they live as far apart as is 
San Francisco from Boston. They all 
- seem to know each other, and to be on the 
most intimate terms with a multitude of 
mutual friends. Yet one is disposed to 
suspect that if they were to return to their 
own little continent by the same ship, most 
of them would have nothing more to say 
to each other—until they met again in 
Florence in spring. 

This bustle and brightness is very agree- 
able for a few weeks; but towards the 
end of May, if not sooner, one is apt to 
yearn for a retreat of a different kind. 
Tourists are picturesque enough objects, 
especially some of those who come to 
Florence in spring, with extraordinarily 
cheap tour tickets from Germany, as mem- 
bers of a pilgrimage bound for the Vati- 
can, or for the pleasures of honeymoon ; 
yet even tourists become a weariness to 
the soul at length. In particular, one 
grows to loathe the set terms in which 
the ciceroni explain to the ignorant the 
“sights ” they have come to see. 

This is especially so in the picture-gal- 
leries of the Pitti and the Uffizi. There 
are days when the influx of the “ person- 
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the rest of the world along with them in 
their smart, business-like survey of the 
pictures in, say, an hour and a half. 
There is then no sentimental dallying be- 
fore the gems of the Tribuna Chamber of 
the gallery. Most people spend their 
hours here; but with the “ personally con- 
ducted ” it is an affair of five minutes at 
the outside ; and in their ardor to see in 
the five minutes all the various master- 
pieces of the great artists here collected, 
they dislodge from their vantage positions 
student after student without much pre- 
tence of apology. The guide, meanwhile, 
is fiendishly laconic: “* The Madonna del 
Cardinello,’ by Raphael; ‘Titian,’ mes- 
sieurs ; this is by Guido Reni; the statue 
is the ‘ Venus de Medici.’ And now, gen- 
tlemen, if you please, move on to the next 
room!” The more fortunate, because 
less preoccupied, visitors to Florence look 
after these bustling, perspiring tourists 
with an expression in which contempt and 
pity have a very decided part. 

There’s no end to the social attractions 
of Florence at this time of the year. By 
day the blue sky smiles serenely upon the 
city, its domes, and towers, and gardens, 
and at night Lung’ Arno sees not a little 
cheerful revelry. There are balls in the 
pensioni devoted to visitors, and balls in 
the alazzi which still bear great names. 
If you do not care for such superlative 
excitement as this, are there not conven- 
ient stone balconies to the windows of all 
the drawing-rooms which look upon the 
gliding river? The curtains to the win- 
dows are civilly thick, and you may be 
left undisturbed while you whisper tender 
words in the ear of the girl who has en- 
snared your heart, while you glance from 
each other to the long highway jewelled 
with lamps, the bridges also resplendent 
with many lights, and the bright stars 
above. Against, one Florentine habit, 
however, at such a time one has the right 
to protest in all earnestness. There are 
wandering bands of minstrels then abroad 
in the roads — professionals and titled 
amateurs. If they espy you in your bal- 
cony, ’tis ten toone they will form a square 
beneath the window and twang their man- 
dolines loudly in your honor and that of 
the fair lady who is with you. To the un- 
experienced this is apt to be trying, and, 
moreover, it brings interruption in its 
train ; for straightway there is arush from 
within to the balcony, and then your sweet 
solitude is destroyed. 

The spring months introduce the sen- 
sation-loving Florentines to divers reli- 


ally conducted ” is so great that they carry | gious festivals which tend to enliven their 
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lives. One after the other the churches 
celebrate the anniversaries of their patron 
saints. The masses in the morning are 
remarkable for the lavishness of the can- 
dles, and, perhaps, for the chorister or two 
borrowed for the occasion from the papal 
choir, and in the evening the exterior of 
the church is hung with lamps from the 
base of its fagade to the lofty point of its 
campanile —a spectacle much to the taste 
of the Florentines, who come to it in 
crowds with the unvarying adjective, 
bella / upon their eager lips. 

One gets used to this word in Florence. 
Everything in the city is ded/a, from the 
heavens to the flower-girl who is so very 
positive that the one thing needful to 
make your own attractiveness complete is 
the pale pink rosebud she insists on pin- 
ning to your coat. The speech of the 
Florentines is notoriously Jde//a. It is 
classic Italian, if classic Italian can be 
said nowadays to exist in the face of the 
demoralizing influence of newspaper Ital- 
ian. Some say that outside the Santa 
Croce gate is the only spot in the penin- 
sula where you may still hear the Italian 
of Boccaccio. At any rate, Italian schol- 
ars may make much of the peasants who 
here live by the city walls. Raineri, for 
example, during a ten years’ residence in 
Florence, used to talk with them every 
day as regularly as he ate hisdinner. Un- 
fortunately for the foreigner who desires 
in like manner to improve his attainments, 
though the speech of these peasants may 
be delightfully pure and archaic, their 
pronunciation is not quite as clear as it 
might be. The /ingua Toscana is there; 
but the docca Romana by no means. 

Bella, too, in the judgment of the gen- 
erous Florentines is the conduct of the 
many crowned and discrowned heads that 
come here in the spring of the year. 
Florence annually has a debauch of sov- 
ereignty. The people ask each other, 
when they see a magnificent equipage in 
the streets with an imposing personage 
within the carriage, “* What king,” or, 
“What queen is that?” And they are as 
ready to lift their hats and bow smilingly 
as if the monarch in question were their 
own dearly beloved Humbert or Queen 
Margarita. Their photograph shops are 
full of the pictures of kings and queens. 
When Queen Victoria was at the Villa 
Palmieri, they gave her an ovation when- 
ever they caught her in the streets; and 
at the railway station their vivas would 
have been reckoned loud in British 
throats. The titled world of Europe do 
well for Florence in visiting the city as 





they do and spending their money so 
freely. 

Nowhere outside England does one 
hear so much entertaining gossip about 
our British celebrities as in Florence — in 
spring. It seems as if they all came to 
the fair city at one time or another. Some, 
as we know, make it a home. Their 
names are as familiar in Florentine houses 
as with us. People point at them from 
the cafés and clubs as they pass on foot 
or in their carriages, and tell the latest 
news about them. Some of this news is 
sad, scandalous stuff. It could hardly be 
otherwise in a city that teems, like Flor- 
ence, with gilded idle youths and unmar- 
ried ladies — middle-aged and more— 
who find it vastly cheaper and more agree- 
able as a residence than any British 
watering-place. One must not be too 
credulous in Florence. 

Unfortunately the spring does not last 
forever, even in Florence. By and by, 
when May has well advanced, the words 
comincia far caldo (it begins to grow 
warm) are in every one’s mouth. It 
serves as a sort of expanded morning salu- 
tation, and the rosy, heated faces of the 
interlocutors sufficiently suggest that there 
is truth in the words. The flower feste 
are over, and the last rose-leaf from the 
slaughter of so many innocent blossoms 
has been swept from the street-way by 
the energetic municipality. There is talk 
of green figs to supersede the dessert of 
tiny strawberries, which have for the past 
fortnight told of the coming summer. Ice 
comes to table now, as regularly as the 
mosquito, who has somehow got domi- 
ciled in your bedroom, begins to buzz just 
when you are falling asleep. 

’*Tis time to pack up and go. If the 
homeland is too far away, at least one 
may speed to Vallombrosa, or the coast. 
Anon, when the torrid days of July and 
August have died of inflammation, it may 
not be so very injudicious to think of 
returning to the heated city. But you 
would do more wisely to stay away until 
the winter, or until the first week of April 
brings spring into full fair birth again. 


From The Spectator. 
THE NUMIDIAN POMPEII. 


TILL I went to Algeria last winter, I 
had no idea of the number and importance 
of the remains of Roman civilization still 
existing in north Africa. For instance, I 
had read of Thamugas as “a city of Nu- 
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midia, near the Aures Mountains,” but 
had never heard of the interesting discov- 
eries lately made there under the direction 
of the French Ministry of Education, in 
consequence of which the title of the 
“Numidian Pompeii” is not unjustly 
claimed for this remote border settlement 
of the empire of Trajan. I visited the 
place on March 7th; perhaps a short ac- 
count of what I then saw may interest 
your readers. Algeria is now traversed 
by excellent roads in every direction. We 
left the railway, to Biskra from Constan- 
tine, at Batna Station, and about twenty- 
two miles from thence, noticed a number of 
short white pillars standing out against 
the dark side of a not very high hill, with 
somewhat the effect of a cemetery. An 
inscription on what looked like a mile- 
stone by the wayside, intimated that here 
was a “ Historical Monument, the Roman 
city of Thamugas,” so we turned off bya 
rough lane across the desolate pasture- 
land, descended into the deep bed of a 
brook, which we forded, and climbing out 
on the other side, presently found our- 
selves surrounded by a multitude of hewn 
stones scattered among the rank herbage. 
Some massive foundations and pavements, 
on which rested large Corinthian capitals, 
denoted the position of one of the city 
gates; and further on, we came to the 
row of pillars already mentioned. Here 
was the “street called Straight,” the prin- 
cipal thoroughfare, wonderfully well pre- 
served, considering that twelve hundred 
years have elapsed since it was deserted 
by itsinhabitants. This African Pompeii 
was not overwhelmed by a volcano, but 
gradually desolated by war, and at last 
burned by the barbarians of the Aures, to 
restrain whose inroads it was originally 
founded. Quantities of charred timber 
were discovered among the rubbish which 
covered it; but when this was removed, 
the great stones of the ancient pavement 
appeared, neatly joined together, and 
showing by the tracks of wheels what 
busy traffic had once passed over it. 
There was a little ridge raised in the 
middle, difficult to explain —no marks of 
horses’ hoofs, and none of the stepping- 
stones at corners so remarkable at Pom- 
peii. A colonnade of monoliths bordered 
this street on each side. Their bases, 
raised on steps, are entire, but the tops 
are all broken off, though some are still 
twenty feet high. Behind the pillars were 
low shops, like those in the bazaars of 
Tunis, lined with marble slabs, and roofed 
over with earthenware jars made for the 
purpose, without bottoms, and turned to 
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| fit a vault. Many are lying where they 
‘fell. The street runs east and west; we 
| turned to the right, or west, to visit the 
principal monument of the city. This is 
a triumphal arch, erected by the Decurions 
of the colony in honor of Trajan, who is 
called its founder. The principal arch 
crosses the street, and there are smaller 
openings at each side for foot passengers. 
It is strange to see such beautiful archi- 
tecture in this wild and lonely region, 
where there are now no dwellings but the 
tents of Arab herdsmen. However, we 
have examples of Gothic architecture in 
England among the Yorkshire valleys 
equal to anything in our grandest cathe- 
drals. It was the solitary situation of 
Thamugas that saved it from the fate of 
Carthage, which served as a quarry to 
build Tunis and Cairwan. The Corinthian 
pillars and capitals of Trajan’s Arch are 
of singular elegance, and the varied color 
of the marbles of different kinds, softened 
by the exposure of centuries to African 
suns and showers, adds greatly to its 
charm. Nothing of the kind that I have 
seen in Rome itself has given me more 
pleasure. A statue of white marble has 
been replaced in one of the niches above. 
There are several tolerably perfect figures 
remaining at Thamugas, where, in their 
ancient drapery costume, they seem to 
represent the vanished population of this 
Shlendidissima civitas, as it was termed. 
Antique statues have always more effect 
among their original surroundings than in 
modern museums. Near the arch is the 
macellum, or market, a square surrounded 
by an arcade on columns. The pillars are 
all fallen, but the stone tables remain in 
the shops between them. On a hill be- 
hind, surrounded by a sort of cloister 
(some of the pillars are still erect), is the 
Temple of Jupiter, the only one in the 
city. It had been damaged by an earth- 
quake in the reign of Valens and Valen- 
tinian, when the magistrates repaired it. 
But it must have been finally overthrown 
by another shock, as the enormous fluted 
drums of its columns, and their elaborately 
carved Corinthian capitals of great size, 
lie as they fell. It, one would imagine, 
might be easily restored. One of the four 
city churches stood a little below this 
noble temple. They were all small, and 
of inferior architecture. It is only at Car- 
thage that traces remain of a great basilica 
like those of Rome. Returning through 
the Arch of Triumph, we notice a marble 





fountain, its edges chipped by the frequent 
dipping into it of bronze and earthenware 
pitchers. There is no water in the place 
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now, but the Romans had a neighboring | rich and luxurious little commonwealth ; 


stream conducted to it, and when the hills, 
now so bare, were covered with forests, 
the two rivulets not far off were better 
filled than now. 

The main street has been cleared to 
near the east end of the little city, where 
we can study how the chief civil buildings 
of a Roman town were arranged. A hand- 
some portico, already referred to, led to 
the right, into the Forum, a small square 
with a pulpit for orators at one side; off 
this were the Basilica and the Senate 
House, adorned with curious, twisted col- 
umns, ending in little darts. The theatre 
was behind; its seats, excavated in the 
hillside, are quite perfect, and all the ar- 
rangements of the stage, though the pil- 
lars of the scena have been broken off. 
The magistrates’ chairs, the mosaic pave- 
ments, are all in their places, and I could 
even read a sportive inscription, traced on 
the floor of the Forum with some sharp 
instrument: “To hunt, to bathe, to play, 
to laugh; this is to live.” A lazy fellow 
had added “to rest;” and another wag 
“the life of a duck.” As the “h”in hoc 
is omitted, there is a precedent here for 
the English custom of dropping the aspi- 
rate. A table, with little holes for some 
game, is also carved in a corner of this 
pavement. May not the Donatist fanati- 
cism to which the first ruin of Thamugas 
is attributed, have been partly an ascetic 
reaction against this easy-going, pagan 
view of life? I suspect, too, that it wasa 
Numidian revolt of the fierce African tem- 
per against the rather servile loyalty of the 
Roman colonists, devoted to the distant 
Cesar. The ruins of Thamugas are full 
of inscriptions, mostly the pompous titles 
of the reigning emperors. I noticed, both 
here and at Lambessa, how Geta’s name 
had been erased by deep cutting into the 
marble after his murder. M. Moliner 
Violle, of Batna, has published a useful 
little book giving all these inscriptions in 
full. They illustrate the life of a Roman 
city, and show that ambition and vanity 
were as powerful motives then as now. 
Some give the cursus honorum, a list of 
the successive promotions of a great 
man ; others his Jollicitatio, the promises 
of gifts to the city by which he gained his 
rank, or “bought a living,” as we_say. 
For priestly dignities among the pagan 
hierarchy were eagerly coveted, and might 
be obtained by judicious liberality to the 
public. One very long inscription records 
the names of sixty-eight members of the 
Corporation of the “ Republic,” as it is 
called, in the reign of Valens. It was a 








even the /atring, near the Forum, are 
handsomely finished and ornamented. A 
small square is surrounded by stone seats 
like the stalls in a church, divided from 
each other by neat little marble dolphins 
with their tails in the air, and these fish 
had plenty of water running round them. 
Unlike the military Lambessa, Thamugas 
had no amphitheatre. 

The baths are in the quarter of the city 
not yet excavated. What has been un- 
covered is carefully preserved, very clean, 
and not disfigured by names scribbled on 
the walls, as is too common. There are 
no Europeans in the neighborhood; an 
Arab peasant is the keeperin charge. We 
are accustomed to think of the Byzantine 
reconquest of Africa under Belisarius as 
a mere brief period of transition; but it 
has !eft many monuments in the country, 
from rude watch-towers to large castles. 
There is a huge Byzantine fortress near 
Thamugas, to construct which the public 
buildings of the city and the tombs of the 
citizens were ruthlessly despoiled. It was 
run up in haste in the last agony of Roman 
rule in Numidia. But the tide of barbar- 
ism was too strong, and Kahinna, the Ber- 
ber Priestess, as her name signifies, came 
down with her wild followers from the 
‘snow-clad mountains near and burned 
Thamugas to save it, it is said, from those 
yet more savage conquerors, the Saracens, 
then in the first fury of conversion to 


Islam. 
N. G. Batt. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
OF OLD LICENSES. 


IN 1603, King James I. was thus apos- 
trophized in the Poor Man’s Petition: 
“Good king, cut off their paltry licenses 
and all monopolies! Fie upon close biting 
knaveries!” It was a wasted prayer. 
Oppressive as the grievance had grown to 
be, the practice of granting royal licenses 
conferring exclusive manufacturing and 
trading privileges to individuals, either 
out of court favoritism, as a reward for 
services rendered to the crown, or in re- 
turn for a monetary consideration, was too 
convenient and profitable to the royal 
grantors to be readily abandoned out of 
regard for the general good. We do not 
purpose, however, to dilate upon the mis- 
chief caused by the ordinary run of such 
abuses of the royal prerogative, but simply 
to note some of the more curious and in- 
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teresting examples of the licensing system 
in vogue in old days. 

Says Glapthorne in his play “ Witina 
Constable :” ‘“* The Dutch yonder took her 
up into a what do you call it—a sedan.” 
The word, like the thing, was then new to 
town’s-folk, the sedan having just been 
introduced into London streets by Sir 
Sanders Duncombe, under a license he 
obtained in 1634, giving him the sole 
privilege of using, putting forth, and let- 
ting on hire, in London and Westminster 
and their suburbs, certain covered car- 
riages, the like whereof being used in for- 
eign countries, prevented the unnecessary 
use of coaches, with the multitude of 
which the streets were so pestered and 
encumbered, that many of his Majesty’s 
subjects were exposed to much peril and 
danger ; and the use of carts and carriages 
for the provisions of the two cities much 
hindered. Duncombe provided some fifty 
specimens of the sedan for the use of the 
public, who took quickly and kindly to the 
novel conveyances; although, when the 
Duke of Buckingham, a few years before, 
imported one for his own personal con- 
venience, he was subjected to hearty vitu- 
peration for making beasts of burden of 
his fellow-creatures. 

In 1671, Prince Rupert obtained the 
exclusive right of using an invention for 
converting into steel all sorts of iron wire, 
and all manner of edged tools, files, and 
other instruments forged and formed of 
softiron ; for preparing and softening cast 
and melted iron so that it might be filed 
and wrought like wrought iron; and like- 
wise for tincturing copper upon iron in 
such a manner as seemed meet in his dis- 
cretion. Supposing the processes Prince 
Rupert desired to employ were of his own 
devising, no injustice was entailed in so 
privileging him for fourteen years. 

There was similar justification, too, for 
Queen Anne securing Robert Pease, of 
Kingston-on-Hull, against others reaping 
the fruits of his ingenuity in concocting a 
soft soap for bleaching linen, which had 
the additional merit of being eatable; as 
it may have been good policy to encourage 
native industry by giving William Corr 
the sole right of making * lamb-black, not 
made before in England, much cheaper and 
better than any brought from abroad ;” 
and allowing Jane Tasker the monopoly 
of working her own invention for making 
flask-cases, and covering flask-glasses 
with flags, rushes, and straw, in imitation 
of those brought from Florence. 

The pluckiest of modern promoters 
would flinch at attempting to float a com- 
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pany for whaling on the English coast; 
but very early in the last century, Arthur 
Kemp, Robert Corker, and Valentine En- 
nys, believed they could makea good haul 
that way. Accordingly, in 1707 they 
prayed for the royal leave and license to 
fish and take whales, crampoes, bottle- 
nosed whales, and other large fish belong- 
ing to her Majesty by virtue of her royal 
prerogative, on the north and south seas 
adjoining the counties of Devonshire and 
Cornwall; her Majesty to retain the power 
to cancel the license at the end of two 
years, if they neglected to carry out their 
undertaking, or failed to succeed therein. 
The sanguine three got their license; 
whether they got their whales and other 
large fish is not recorded. 

In 1706, Robert Aldersey was licensed 
to construct a floating dam to carry barges, 
lighters, and other vessels over the great- 
est flats and shallows of navigable rivers, 
his dam having received the approbation 
of several of the most eminent mathema- 
ticians. At this period the provision of 
lighthouses and beacons appears to have 
been left to private speculators, for in 1711 
we find James Everard and his wife Re- 
becca the recipients of a license which 
was to endure fifty years — empowering 
them to newly erect, alter, maintain, and 
improve certain lighthouses and beacons 
upon Hunston Cliff, Norfolk, with lights 
to be kept continually burning therein in 
the night season, for the security of sea- 
faring men passing that way. By way of 
recompense, the Everards were authorized 
to demand and take eightpence for every 
twenty chaldrons of coals, and every twenty 
tons of other goods in and upon all En- 
glish ships; and one penny per ton of all 
foreign vessels passing by their light- 
houses, and trading to and fro between 
King’s Lynn and Boston. 

In 1709 the readers of “The Tatler” 
were informed that a new sort of, light, 
called a Globe Light, which enlightened 
the street and all parts near it with a bright, 
steady light, noway offensive to the eyes, 
was to be seen at St. James’s Coffee-house, 
near St. James’s Palace, where the person 
who contrived and set it up might be heard 
of, he having obtained her Majesty’s patent 
for the same. Probably this was the new 
kind of light, quite different from any yet 
used, composed of one entire glass of a 
globular shape, with a lamp giving a 
clearer asd more certain light, without 
any dark shadows or anything else con- 
founding to the sight, for which, a year 
before, Michael Cole of Dublin obtained 
a license, with the proviso, that the inven 
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tion must not be used within the city of 
London until the expiration of the year 
1715, to the prejudice of the proprietors 
of the public lights then in use, called 
convex lights. Whether this proviso 
handicapped the Globe Light too heavily, 
or whether the patentee expired before 
the proviso, we do not know, but we can 
find no further trace of it. 

Perhaps the most curious license issued 
in Queen Anne’s reign was the follow- 
ing: “Anne R. — Whereas we are fully 
sensible of the fidelity of John Ker, of 
Kersland, by and of the services he hath 
performed to us and our Government. 
We therefore grant him our Royal Leave 
and License to keep company and _asso- 
ciate himself with such as are disaffected 
towards us and our government, in such 
Way or manner as he shall judge most for 
our service. — Given under our Royal 
Hand at our Castle of Windsor, the 7th 
of April 1707, and of our reign the sixth 
year.” 

Englishmen were not always free to go 
beyond the seas when inclination sug- 
gested a change of scene or climate. It 
was only by the favor of the lord chamber- 
lain that Bulstrode Whitelocke, in 1634, 
obtained a license from the Privy Council 
to go to France, and this when the two 
countries were at peace. Even in time of 
war it was not, of course, possible to pre- 
vent people travelling in friendly lands 
from finding their way into France; but 
those who so ventured found coming home 
not so easy. William Stonor, Esq., hav- 
ing entered the dominions of the French 
king without leave from his own sovereign, 
had to sue for alicense permitting him to 
return and abide in his “ain countrie.” 
Wishing to reside in France, Lady Eliza- 
beth Hatcher received the necessary per- 
mission conditionally that she did not 
pretend to the liberty of coming into any 
part of her Majesty’s dominions again 
without first obtaining license to do so 
under the privy seal —on pain of incur- 
ring the several penalties the law could 
inflict. In 1707, a merchant named Col- 
lins contracted to supply eight thousand 
feet of black marble “for the rebuilding 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral.” He shipped 
six thousand feet at Dublin in the Unity 
of London, which ship was captured by a 
French privateer and taken to Havre. As 
soon as the untoward news reached Col- 
lins, he petitioned for permission to go to 
Havre and repurchase his property. His 
petition was referred to the attorney-gen- 
eral, who returned it with the declaration 
that the voluntary embarking in any vessel 








to visit a country at war with England was 
high-treason, unless the parties obtained 
a royal license. Collins obtained one, 
authorizing him to goto France and fetch 
a certain quantity of black Irish marble, 
to be applied towards the rebuilding of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, he giving security 
that all persons employed by him in the 
service should return to Great Britain 
within six months, bringing with them 
only the marble, and no other goods or 
merchandise whatsoever. 


From The Saturday Review. 
AMELIA BLANDFORD EDWARDS. 


IT is reserved for very few except the 
greatest after trying one kind of literature 
to take up an absolutely novel position with 
success. But it must be conceded that 
this is what Miss Edwards achieved. 
Well known as a novelist, and welcome in 
all circles for a social charm of manner 
and an untiring vivacity, fate led her to 
Egypt. It was in the days of the oppres- 
sion, but before the famine caused by the 
extravagance and misgovernment of Is- 
mail Pasha. To her eyes everything was 
sunny and delightful, though Lady Duff 
Gordon’s letters had begun to reveal the 
cruelty and injustice of the Turkish gov- 
ernment. On her return Miss Edwards 
wrote her book, “A Thousand Miles up 
the Nile,” and from that day devoted her- 
self to Egyptology. True, her most pop- 
ular novel, “ Lord Brackenbury,” came out 
afterwards; but with the foundation of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, of which she 
was the honorary secretary, all her time 
and attention were given to the one ab- 
sorbing subject. She succeeded in mak- 
ing herself the prophet of Egyptology. 
No other writer did so much to render 
Egypt popular. Her clear, simple style, 
well practised in narration, was a strong 
element in her success. She found, too, 
rather to her own surprise, that she pos- 
sessed the power of making a speech, and 
of doing so with remarkable effect. After 
a little time it became apparent that her 
gift might be turned to use in the cause 
she had so much at heart; and she lec- 
tured in the United States with excellent 
results for the awakening of widespread 
interest in her explorations. She spoke 
occasionally, but more rarely, in England ; 
but her resonant voice, the energy of her 
manner, and the variety and brightness 
she always imparted to what would in other 
hands have been regarded as a dry ques: 
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tion, rendered her utterances very effec- 
tive. She had a singular power of finding 
out what would be interesting and popu- 
lar, and of making the most of it when 
found. Her American lectures have been 
published in a volume, entitled “ Pharaohs, 
Fellahs, and Explorers.” The fascination 
of the subject as she treated it is undeni- 
able. The book reads, as young ladies 
say, like a novel, and every line deepens 
our regret for her loss. Miss Edwards 
was never a very profound scholar. She 
took up the study too late in life. But she 
did more to make it popular than half-a- 
dozen greater scholars have been able to 
do. Hers was pre-eminently the vé/e of 
interpreter. Keeping herself informed of 
the latest and best opinions, she promul- 
gated them to a wide circle of readers who 
stood wholly outside the pale, and one of 
her greatest merits was, that she knew to 
a nicety how much her audience could 
take in and enjoy, and never overstepped 
the limit. 

It is a matter for sincere regret, even 
among the more scientific students and 
discoverers, that she should have departed 
from her labors in the full maturity of her 
powers. She never quite recovered the 
loss of the old friend with whom she had 
visited Egypt, and who died only a few 
months ago. A period of anxiety was 
succeeded by one of overwhelming grief, 
and her sensitive, highly strung nature 
proved unequal to the strain. To the last 
she was interested in her favorite pursuit, 
and the first use to which she put the 
Civil List pension accorded to her at the 
beginning of the year, was to add to the 
collection which she had been gathering 





for a long time past, and which now, it is 
understood, goes to a public museum un- 
der the provisions of her will. It is much 
to her credit that, in spite of strong views 
on certain subjects, as, for example, on 
what are called “women’s rights,” she 
never became a faddist. She avoided 
extremes in Egyptology as in everything 
else; and this is the more remarkable 
when we remember her enthusiastic tem- 
perament. She contrived to import sen- 
timent into hieroglyphics ; but her books 
are deserving of special praise for the 
small percentage of error they contain. 
Any one may be entertaining at the ex- 
pense of truth. But Miss Edwards kept 
her warmth within bounds, and never “ ran 
away ” with her subject. Pyramid inches, 
the great time passage theory, the psalms 
of David as recorded on Cleopatra’s 
Needle — none of these things attracted 
her even for a moment ; but it will be long 
indeed before we have another such ex- 
ponent of recondite learning. One other 
characteristic should be mentioned. Miss 
Edwards never fought. Living in the 
midst of controversies, she always kept 
herself aloof. The sweetness of her tem- 
per in this respect set an example to many 
who intellectually were her superiors. 
When, not very long ago, she had to trans- 
late and edit the work of a foreign Egyp- 
tologist, many or most of whose opinions 
ran counter to her strongest convictions, 
she managed to do it in such a way as 
both to state plainly her own views and at 
the same time to avoid any adverse reflec- 
tions on the author. The beatitude of 
the peace-makers assuredly belonged to 
her. 





Str Provo WALLIS. — Admiral of the 
Fleet Sir Provo Wallis has at length gone to 
join his old companions in glory. He died in 
his one hundred and first year. His birthday 
attracted becoming attention last year, and 
we were then reminded that he took part in 
the action between the Chesapeake and the 
Shannon in 1813. That was not all he did 
for his country by a very long way, but it was 
quite enough to make him conspicuous in his 
old age. He has not long survived his St. 
Martin’s Summer of fame. If centenarians 
were wise, or, at any rate, if they were super- 
stitious, they would keep their hundredth 
birthdays both by and to themselves. Death 
seems anxious to show that his memory is not 
at fault whenever he hears of these celebra- 
tions. The venerable French savant, M. 





Chevreul, was called to his account very soon 
after his age became the talk of Europe. Sir 
Provo Wallis must have had several distinct 
strata of memories or of associations, each 
suggestive of a very remote past. In 1791, 
the year of his birth, Abercrombie was defeat- 
ing Tippoo Saib, and Burke was quarrelling 
with Charles James Fox. He could not re- 
member these things, but the talk about them 
may have formed part of the first English 
speech that fell on his ear. For all effects of 
historical perspective, such events will serve 
just as well as the Norman Conquest. In 
that same year, 1791, the buckle-makers of 
Birmingham were petitioning against the use 
of shoe-strings. This gives an excellent effect 
of remoteness — both in the buckles and in 
the petition. 














